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FLYING IN A D 2003 


A leading aeronautical expert gives 
C N readers a peep into the future 

On page 7 we tell the story of the dawn of powered 
flight, just 50 years ago. Here, in a special interview, Peter 
Masefield, Chief Executive of British European Airways, 
discusses with C N correspondent Edward Lanchbery the 
probable pattern of air travel 50 years hence. 


TY/Tr. Masefield glanced out of 
■ LVJ " the window of his office at 
the end of the runway at Northolt. 
We listened to the background 
drone of piston-engined Vikings 
which were being run-up in 
preparation for flights to Birming¬ 
ham, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow. 

Except for the officials directly 
concerned with flying control and 
arrivals and departures, no one 
spared the aircraft a thought. 
Workmen on the airport, people 
in the neighbouring streets, went 
about their business without 
bothering to raise their heads for 
a glimpse of the machines passing 
over their heads. 

Fifty years ago any prophet 
who had forecast such develop¬ 
ments in general flying, let. alone, 
the.supersonic achievements of ex- 


EIGHT LIVES LEFT 

Passers-by in Lambeth, London, 
heard a plaintive mewing coming 
from an air-raid shelter that had 
been bricked up five days earlier. 

The police and the fire brigade 
were fetched, and tried lowering 
a basket of food into the shelter. 
After several attempts at this had 
failed to bring out any cat it was 
decided to knock a hole through 
the thick wall of the shelter. This 
look the firemen two hours of 
hard work. Then a fireman and 
an R.S.P.C.A. officer crawled 
through and returned with a kitten 
little the worse for its adventure 
and still with eight of its nine pro¬ 
verbial lives left. 


Pilot Sylvia 



Sylvia Richards learned to fly at 
the London Aeroplane Club at 
Panslianger Aerodrome near her 
Hatfield home. Notv, at 17, she 
lias been awarded her pilot’s 
certificate. Sylvia is here seen 
alighting from the cockpit. 


perimental research, would have 
been derided as a crank. 

Today, as we reach the half-way 
stage in the first century of 
powered flight, one would hesitate 
to set any limits on the imagina¬ 
tion in speculating upon aviation 
50 years hence. 

The likelihood is to under¬ 
estimate developments, because 
the story of flying is not one of 
gradual achievement. Progress has 
been in a series of gallops, spring¬ 
ing usually from a revolutionary 
change in design or power unit, 
such as the switch from biplane 
to monoplane, and the current 
transition from piston engine to 
jet. 

ATOMIC ENERGY IN FLYING 

The next major revolution in 
the history of flying may come 
from the use of atomic energy, but 
Mr. Masefield rules out this factor 
from his forecast of the position 
at the end of the first century of 
powered flight. 

Experiments for.atom-propelled 
aircraft are at present proceeding, 
but they are still in such a crude 
state that it would be rash to fore¬ 
cast even what form the atomic 
fuel will take. 

“I do consider that atomic units 
will probably be possible within 
the next 50 years,” he said, "but 
for general flying purposes I think 
we shall be still depending upon 
jet and rocket units, both de¬ 
veloped to the peak of their power 
and efficiency. 

“Runways and aerodromes will 
be things of the past. 1 feel quite 
certain that my successor of 
a.d. 2003 will not be receiving a 
C N representative in an office like 
this. 

VERTICAL TAKE-OFF 

“The air stations will be right 
in the heart of the towns, with 
launching sites occupying less 
room than a main line railway 
terminus. Both the rocket-powered 
aircraft for world travel, and the 
jet engines on local services, will 
take off and land vertically. 

“Passengers will be shot straight 
'through the sound barrier without 
realising that such a fearful 
obstacle in the way of high-speed 
flight was ever supposed to exist. 
Travel will be reckoned not in 
terms of miles, but of speed. 
Distance, as we understand the 
word now, will have no meaning. 

“It will take no ' longer to 
Continued on page 7 



Four little maids from Norway 


These four sisters, Leslie, Victoria, Alexandra, and Rebecca Bray, have come from 
Norway to stay with their grandmother at Wraysbury, Bucks. They received their 
Christmas presents early this year, for their grandmother gave each girl a Shetland pony. 


IT’S A STRANGE WORLD 


Among odd happenings reported 1 
from different parts of the world 
is one of a queer nodding tree in a 
village in India. 

It is a toddy palm, growing on 
the bank of a stream, which is 
said to raise and lower itself 
during the day and night as 
though in homage. 

Large crowds have been watch¬ 
ing it in superstitious awe, and 
experts have been trying to trace 
the cause of the tree's behaviour. 

From another Indian village 
comes the report of a huge 
human-like footprint, seen in 
ploughed land. The footprint, 
with five toes clearly outlined, is 
nearly three feet long and 16 
inches wide. 

The villagers state that similar 
footprints were seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood in 1934. 

India is certainly a land of 


TEARFUL TALE 

After a load of coal had been 
delivered to a house in Upper- 
thorpe, Sheffield, members of the 
family found themselves with 
tears running down their cheeks. 
The same thing happened to some 
other families and to the police 
who were called. 

The mystery was solved when it 
was discovered that the coal had 
been in a wagon which bad pre¬ 
viously contained chemicals. 


mystery, and one that has been 
puzzling the people of Madhya 
Pradesh is the tiger with a bell 
round its neck that roams the 
jungles near a certain village. 

The sound of its bell warns 
them of its approach. But who 
could have had the nerve to “bull 
the tiger”? One explanation is 
that the animal grew up in cap¬ 
tivity and was turned loose as it 
grew older and dangerous, its 
owners omitting to remove the 
bell. 

. These peculiar affairs arc 
reported in the Indian paper The 
Home and the World, which also 
writes of an 84-year-old man in 
Rajkot who has an extra finger on 
each hand. So have his sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons. 
But the women of his family are 
without this presumably inherited 
abnormality. 

From France comes the curious 
story of some boys who were 
playing football on a hilltop near 
Nancy when a plane, piloted by 
a young practical joker, flew very 
low to give them a fright. 

The boys dashed for the cover 
of. bushes, except one stout¬ 
hearted lad who kicked the foot¬ 
ball as hard as he could up at 
the oncoming plane. The ball 
damaged the propeller, and the 
foolish pilot was obliged to land 
on the nearest open space. 


HER DOLL IN 
THE CRIB 

Five-year-old Felicity Saunders 
of Arkley, Herts., thought very 
hard before she offered to lend her 
doll to lie in the Christmas Crib 
in St. Martin-within-Ludgate, on 
Ludgate Hill. 

She wondered if it would be 
lonely at nights—until she heard 
that it would have animals and 
birds for company. For this y r ear, 
instead of the traditional shep¬ 
herds, the church is having an 
animals’ crib. 

Though the scene is set in 
Palestine, they are a cosmopolitan 
group, which includes a Dalmatian 
dog, Angora goat, Manx cat, and 
British birds. They come from a 
collection of stuffed specimens 
owned by an anonymous patron. 
He hopes the novelty will help the 
£10,000 appeal fund to save this 
Wren church of the nursery rhyme 
—in which the bells asked for 
only “five farthings.” 

The Crib will remain on view 
until January 6. 
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PROSPECTS IN THE SEDAN 

From a Special Correspondent 

"pOR the past 50 years the Sudan has been jointly ruled by 
Britain and Egypt, as a Condominium. But recently, the 
Sudanese, for the first time in their history, went to the polling 
stations to elect members of their own national parliament—a 
parliament which will decide the future status of this huge, 
cotton-producing country. The result of those elections is a 
majority for the National Unionist party, which seeks some 
form of unity with Egypt. 


Thjs result is one of the utmost 
importance; for if it eventually 
leads to union with Egypt, it will 
certainly make Egypt the most 
powerful among the Arab States, 
and will ensure her control of the 
twin Blue and White Niles, her 
only water supply. 

It is the Nile, too, which made 
possible the enormous irrigation 
project known as the Gezira 
Scheme. There, in the heart of 
the Sudan, the Nile’s waters have 
been harnessed to make fertile a 
million acres of land upon which 
some of the world's best cotton 


the elections (the National Union¬ 
ists) is the strongest and best 
organised, in the Western sense. 
It holds political meetings, and 
its Members of Parliament are 
trained debaters. 

The other party is the Umma, or 
Homeland Party. These Home- 
landers, who favour independence, 
have as their leader Abdur-Rah- 
man El Mahdi, a son of the 
famous Mahdi who fought against 
General Gordon and Kitchener 
over half a century ago. 

Nowadays, however, the Mah- 
di’s followers are friendly to the 



Announcing an election result in the Southern Sudan 


grows. The export of Gezira 
cotton has made the Sudan one 
of the few countries in the world, 
with a favourable trade balance. 

Who are the Sudanese? Unlike 
the Egyptians, they are not any 
one distinct people. Until just 
over 1000 years ago most of them 
were not civilised, and about that 
lime they were conquered by the 
Arabs, who crossed the Red Sea 
from what is now Saudi Arabia. 

After this time, most of the 
tribes of the north and west 
adopted the Arabs’ religion of 
Islam,, as well as the Arabic 
language, 

PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 

In these two respects the 
Sudanese way of life is similar to 
that of the Egyptians. But in the 
far south, near the Equator, arc 
the swamps and jungles of the less 
advanced tribes, bordering on 
Abyssinia, Uganda, and the Congo. 

In these southern parts razor 
blades are often used as currency, 
and some of the people still 
worship trees. They have no 
knowledge of Arabic, and know 
next to nothing about what goes 
on in the north. 

These people have elected their 
own representatives to sit in the 
Parliament (called the Assembly) 
in Khartoum, the country’s capital. 

In the north, around Khartoum, 
the desert Sudanese have two main 
parties. The party which has won 


British, and many of them would 
like to see complete independence 
for the Sudan, with British 
advisers staying on for a few years 
to help the Sudanese to run their 
country. 

Of course, the Umina party will 
still remain a very important 
factor in the Sudan. As in all 
democracies, the existence of two 
parties means that no single group 
is able to make itself complete 
master of the country. • 

But whatever happens in the 
political life of the Sudan, 
immense tasks have to be faced. 
To raise the standard of living, 
many millions of pounds will have 
to be spent on education and irri¬ 
gation. 

BIG TASKS AHEAD 

The Sudanese face the problems 
of seeing that all the people arc 
adequately fed, and of providing 
health services in a vast country 
where several tropical diseases 
are still rampant. 

Fortunately there are a number 
of trained Sudanese who arc 
specialising in these problems, and 
they already have impressive 
results to show. Every year, as 
more graduates come from the 
new University at Khartoiyn, 
larger numbers of young men and 
women start the great adventure 
of developing their country. On 
the broad shoulders of these 
enthusiasts largely rests the future 
of the Sudan. 



By the C N Press Qatlery 
Correspondent 


^ Government which can com¬ 
mand only a small majority 
in the Commons does not lightly 
send a major-policy Bill to a 
standing committee. For it can so 
easily be defeated on points of 
detail. 

The present Government have 
taken this risk with the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Bill. A stand¬ 
ing committee is composed of 
about 60 M.P.s chosen according 
to the strength of the parties in 
the Commons. The Government 
must therefore get their Bill 
through the committee stage with 
a majority of one. 

In practice, of course, a reverse 
on some clause or line of the Bill 
in a standing committee can be 
put right when the committee 
“report” to the House; and then 
the Government can use its full 
majority on the floor of the House 
to restore the original words. 

Nor docs a defeat in standing 
committee mean that the Govern¬ 
ment have to resign. It can be 
embarrassing, but it is not fatal. 

Harold Macmillan, Mini¬ 
ster of Housing and Local 
Government, is in charge of the- 
Bill. He and his Parliamentary 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest Marples, 
face a long period in a committee 
composed largely of lawyers. 

The Law Officers, Sir Lionel 
Heald (Attorney-General) and 
Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller 
(Solicitor-General), will also be 
available. For this is a truly legal 
Bill, and only lawyers will under¬ 
stand some parts of it. 

But the main purpose is clear. 
It is to set going a big broom 
designed to tidy up the rent laws 
and sweep away slums. One of 
Britain's basic problems for gen¬ 
erations has been that there are 
fewer houses than families, and 
fewer families able to buy houses 
than to rent them, 

r JfitE two great wars of the present 
century created a shortage of 
houses, and this led to rents 
being fixed according to a formula 
and then “controlled”—in other 
words, frozen. 

Over the years Governments 
created a great machine of Statutes 
called the Rent Restriction Acts— 
about a dozen of them—governing 
rent-controlled houses, of which 
there are now about seven million. 

But building repair costs have 
gone up and many landlords have 
found their fixed rents insufficient 
to cover the necessary repairs. 

]YJr. Macmillan tackles this 
problem by increasing rents 
provided the increase is spent on 
repairs. His aim is to prevent old 
property from becoming unfit for 
habitation. 

Linked with this plan is a 
scheme of grants enabling older 
houses to be modernised, another 
scheme to patch up near-slum 
houses until they can be pulled 
down, and finally a revival of slum 
demolition, held up since 1939. 
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News from Everywhere 


NEST-EGG 

During the year, two magpies 
and four jackdaws in the East 
Park Aviary at Southampton have 
collected 35,061 coins, amounting 
to more than £150. The money 
will be given to Southampton 
Children's Hospital. 

A halibut weighing over a 
quarter of a ton, one of the largest 
caught for many years, has been 
landed by a trawler at Hull. 

Portsmouth will spend some 
£27,000,000 on repairing bomb 
damage and building a civic centre, 
new roads, and a satellite town. 

A chrysanthemum plant with 
over 70 blooms won a first prize 
at a Leicestershire show. 

BOUNDING EXPORTS 

Exports of British tennis balls 
in the first ten months of this year 
went over the four million mark, 
earning £380,000—an increase of 
over £100,000 on last year. 

British seeds won the world 
wheat championship and six other 
world prizes at Toronto Royal 
Agricultural Fair. 

A dramatised version of the 
Dickens story Little Dorrit is 
playing to packed houses in 
Moscow. 


The keepers of Maiden's Light¬ 
house, off the Antrim coast, now 
get daily papers and mail dropped 
by a Royal Navy' helicopter. 

During excavations at Folke¬ 
stone football ground a platter 
about 1800 years old was found 
among fragments and bones. The 
site is thought to be a Roman 
burial ground. 

ANOTHER' CLIMB 

Next year Sir Edmund Hillary 
will lead a New Zealand ex¬ 
pedition to the Himalayas to scale 
one or more of the unclimbcd 
peaks. 

This year's world sugar produc¬ 
tion is estimated to be a record. 
It amounts to 38J million tons— 
2j- million tons more than last 
year. 

Staffordshire County Council 
will ask schoolchildren to care for 
1200 new trees being planted along 
roads. 

BEAVERS DID THE JOB 

A dam built by beavers at the 
outlet of a lake in Quebec, where 
the department of game and 
fisheries had been planning one, is 
so good that officials have can- 
‘celled their scheme. 


A coin-box television service has 
been started in America. The 
picture is out of focus until the 
coins are inserted in the set. 


Ski socks electrically heated by 
a battery carried in a pouch 
around the waist are now on sale 
in America. 


Stars love Mars ☆ 



Says TERRY-THOMAS: 

"Mars are marvellous- 
they fill the gap for me 
between meals! 

There’s a fine How-d’ye-do if Terry-Thomas 
finds he’s out of Mars! He can’t resist that 
delicious centre of chocolate malted milk 
with the layer of soft, buttery caramel and 
the full-cream milk chocolate coating. Terry 
believes in Mars and more Mars —*■ because 
Mars are marvellous! 

Your daily sweet treat — and only 5d 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send id. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/9 
100 different cards 2/9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5 /•; 

100, 7/-; 200, 15/-. 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. “C"), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 

(150 yds. from Ilvlborn Tube Station ) 


BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/-Post Free. Send for List. 
BCM/TRICKS 

67 BAYHAM STREET, LONDON, N.VV.l 
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CLIMBER'S BUSY 
DAY 

To climb the highest mountains 
of England, Scotland, and Wales 
in one day seems almost an im¬ 
possibility. 

But at a meeting of the Three 
Peaks Club at Kilnsey, Yorkshire, 
it was revealed that Mr. J. C, 
Dixon accomplished the feat on 
June 2 in 22 hours 40 minutes; and 
this was his timetable: 

Ben Nevis Midnight Scawfell 11.55 a.m. 
Glen Nevis 1.35 a.m. Lan sdale 2.0 p.m. 
Keswick 8.20 a.m. * ! Coeil T45 p.m. 
Scathwaite 9.35 a.m. Snowdon 10.40 p.m. 

It was snowing on Ben Nevis, 
blowing on Scawfell, and blowing, 
raining, and misty on Snowdon— 
all on a day in June! . . 

It is on record that some years 
ago (wo men did a similar journey 
in 22 hours 41 minutes, and they 
both drove and climbed, whereas 
in this latest attempt Mr. Dixon 
had a driver. 


M.P.s SAIL TO LIGHTHOUSE 

One million signatures—and 
donations—is the aim of the 
organisers of the Queen Elizabeth 
Coronation Gift Fund to aid 
mothers and children throughout 
Australia. 

And they are sparing no effort 
to reach that target. Recently two 
members of the Victorian Parlia¬ 
ment sailed out to Gellibrand 
lighthouse, off Port Melbourne, to 
collect the signatures of the light¬ 
house keeper and his wife. 


YOUNGEST AND OLDEST 

A town hall is being built at 
Wragby (which claims to be. the 
smallest town in Lincolnshire), 
and at a bricklaying ceremony 
bricks were laid by representatives 
ot different age groups. The 
youngest was Gillian Thorne, aged 
two, and the oldest was Mr. 
Robert Bygott, aged 92. 


MAKING TREBLY SURE 

In order to keep road drill fresh 
in their minds, 1500 schoolchildren 
of King's Lynn, Norfolk, are to 
attend a new road-safety instruc¬ 
tional centre three times a year. 


PREP PROBLEMS 

A 15-year-old French schoolgirl, 
writing to the Paris children’s 
paper Benjamin, complained that 
she had so much homework that 
she could never go to bed before 
midnight. 

The editor, rightly shocked, has 
started an inquiry into this prep 
problem, asking his readers to 
answer such questions as: 

Do you start work within half 
an hour of arriving home? 

Do you wait until the last 
evening before tackling work set 
several days previously? 

Do you jump from one task to 
another, finishing neither, because 
you soon become bored with one 
subject? 

Do you find it impossible to 
work unless the wireless is on? 

When you go to look up some¬ 
thing in a book, do you read bits 
out of a dozen volumes from the 
bookshelf which have nothing 
whatever to do with your subject? 

Truthful answers to these and 
other questions, the editor thinks, 
will determine whether his readers 
are getting the right amount of 
sleep. 


SMELLING DANGER 

Garlic and sweet violet scents 
may be used for fire prevention in 
British ships and coal-mines. Fol¬ 
lowing its success in Canadian 
coal-mines, the system is being 
tried in this country. 

A capsule filled with scent is 
attached to machine parts which 
are liable to overheat and cause 
fite. When such a section over¬ 
heats the capsule melts and sends 
the smell into the ventilating sys¬ 
tem, thus giving good warning of 
danger. 

NORWAY’S*HOSTELS 

The Norwegian Youth Hostel 
movement announces that it has 
now' 216 hostels W'ith 6000 beds. 

First started in 1930. the move¬ 
ment has grown rapidly, and last 
year more than 206,000 single¬ 
night bookings were made. Of 
these more than half were made 
by visitors from other countries. 



Caring for baby 

For three years these girls have been taking a course in house¬ 
hold duties and child care in a West Berlin school. Here they 
are seen tending life-size dolls during their final examinations. 




TO: ROYAL AIR FORCE (C.S.IID.A) VICTORY HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 

I am between 15 and / 7 .V. Please send me the free illustrated leaflet, “Adventure with a 
Future ” and details of the Apprenticeship scheme. 

NAME... 

ADDRESS. 

..... Applicants from British Isles only 

fc ■■ •“ “ “ ■“ “ “ “ “ “ “ ■" "" "■ " ™ “ “ “ ■“ — —• •» j 

POST COUPON BEFORE 27th DECEMBER — OR YOU MAY BE TOO LATE 


SIR WINSTON S 3 
SHIELD 


WELL PLAYED ! 

Several leading professional and 
amateur football clubs are making 
collections at matches for the 
Westminster Abbey Restoration 
Fund. 

Recently the “hat” was passed 
round when Coventry and Hull 
City were playing at home, and 
Wolverhampton is to ask fans for 
funds on Christmas Eve. Many 
more efforts of the sort are to be 
made at Christmas Day , and 
Boxing Day matches. 

Clubs in the Midlands, including 
Birmingham City and Aston Villa, 
are particularly keen on helping to 
preserve the National Shrine. 


LOST GOLD MINE 

Workmen in Rhodesia were 
recently clearing away thick under¬ 
growth near a mine in the Que 
Que district when they came upon 
some opencast gold workings. 

Archaeologists who were called 
to examine the place believe that 
these workings were used by pros¬ 
pectors ' about 1000 years ago. 
Some tools used by the early 
miners have been found. 


PILTDOWN EXPLAINED 

A special Piltdown skull exhibit 
has been placed on view' at South 
Kensington's Natural History 
Museum. 

It consists of the original frag¬ 
ments, together with explanations 
of the methods used by the 
scientists in reaching their con¬ 
clusions. 


Cargoes of cabbages 

These canal barges laden with cabbages are on their way to 
the waterside auction houses in West Friesland, Holland. 


HIS PRIZE FOR 
HANDWRITING 

Nigel Duce, 13-year-o!d student 
of Leeds Grammar School, has 
won a special prize for the best 
handwriting in the school. 

An engraved set of silver ink 
bottles on a silver tray, the prize 
was given by an old scholar to 
mark the fourth centenary of the 
school. 

The presentation was made by 
Dr. Terry Thomas, who retires at 
Christmas after being Headmaster 
of Leeds Grammar School for 
30 years. 

Note: Our readers will have a 
chance to win prizes for hand¬ 
writing in a national competition 
which the C N will sponsor early 
in the New Year. 


ALL ON TOP 

George Band, youngest member 
of the Everest expedition, faced 
500 boys of his old school at 
Eltham College not long ago, to 
show his personal pictures and to 
give the boys “just an idea” of 
what happened. 

He surprised the boys by saying 
that he never did any climbing at 
school—not even through a 
window or over a wall! 

George Band emphasised that 
the secret of the expedition's 
success w ; as the team spirit. Only 
two men got to the top, but the 
whole team felt that they had got 
there too. 


Sir Winston Churchill's Garter 
Shield, which will hang in 
St. George’s Hall at Windsor 
Castle, is now being emblazoned 
by heraldic artist Mr. Percy Vere 
Collings of New Barnet. 

His work has involved days of 
waiting while applications of 
paint, called “shadows,” are dry¬ 
ing. Six shadows, one on top of 
another, were needed to give the 
correct relief effect to the silver 
lion and shells in the arms. He 
has been working with gold leaf, 
and silver, black, red, and blue 
paint. 

This is Mr. Vere Collings’ 30th 
Garter Shield. Others included 
those for the Queen, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Queen Mother, 
and King George VI. 


TREASURE TROVE 

A number of schoolboys have 
found in the ruins of a farm at 
Eccleshill, Bradford, bags of 
sovereigns, half-sovereigns, and 
silver coins with a total value of 
nearly £1000. 

Bearing dates between 1838 and 
1914, they are thought to have 
been put under the floorboards 
for safety during" the time of the 
First World War. 


SCOOTING AROUND 

Motor scooters are being manu¬ 
factured at the rate of 1000 a day 
in Italy., The average Italian 
owner uses his scooter every day 
of the week and the small engines 
last about four years. 


SOM&fUenis your-finest Christmas present: 


Once Christmas is over, what does 
the New Year hold for you? A dead¬ 
end job? Or the chance to begin a 
splendid career in the Royal Air 
Force? If you’re between 15 and 173, 
the coupon below brings you particu¬ 
lars of the R.A.F.’s Apprenticeship and 
Boy Entrant Schemes. By joining the 
R.A.F. as a trade Apprentice you start 
ahead and stay ahead — right through 
your career, as many of today’s senior 
R.A.F. officers can testify. The next 
entry joins early in 1954, so send lor 
details before Christmas. 
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6 ft Bxw&tJkelfa 

Brief notices of a few newly-published books which may help to 
solve some outstanding Christmas present problems. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLIGHT 

The Shape of the Aeroplane, by 
James Hay Stevens (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 

Jn. his introduction Mr. Stevens 
writes that his book is “simply 
an attempt to explain why the 
aeroplane of today looks as it 
does.” 

Therein is contained almost the 
whole history of powered flying. 

Mr. Stevens begins his story 
with the Wright Brothers’ biplane 
of 1903, and with 300 pages and 
more than 300 illustrations brings 
the reader through the years to 
the supersonic machines of today 
—and tomorrow. 

He writes about every type of 
aircraft—bombers, fighters, trans¬ 
ports, trainers, flying boats, and, 
others—and about almost every 
one he gives the authoritative 
background as well as some 
interesting sidelights. It all makes 
absorbing reading and a first-class 
reference book. 1 


BUT ONCE A YEAR 

Christmas at Netlleford, by 
Malcolm Saville (H odder and Stough¬ 
ton, 8s. 6d.) 

JYJalcolm Saville fans—and 
they are legion—are sure to 
enjoy renewing the acquaintance 
of the Richardson family and 
their friends of the Owlers club. 

This delightful book, as warm 
and friendly as Christmas itself, 
would adorn any youthful stock¬ 
ing. 

MYSTERY IN SOHO 

Harlequin Corner, by Pamela 
Brown (Nelson, 8s. 6il.) 

A^icola, Crispian, and Candy had 
never seen their Aunt Netta, 
who kept a shop in Soho, London;- 
and they thought that a holiday 
with her was bound to be dull. 

But the shop proved to be a 
theatrical costumiers', filled with 
all sorts of wonderful clothes, and 
their activities there lead to a lot 
of fun, as well as to some nice 
detective work. 



This is one of the 
attractive decora¬ 
tions by Christine 
Price in Stars Over 
B ethlehc in, by 
Opal Wheeler. 
( llarrap , 6s.) 


“ EL ORRANCE ” 

Lawrence of Arabia, by John 
Thomas (Muller, 6s.) 

Tms new volume i.n the True 

' Book series retells for a new 
generation one of the most 
remarkable stories of this century 
—the adventures of Colonel T. E. 
Lawrence in the First World War. 
The account of the Arabs' war on 
the Turks, led by “El Orrancc,” 
might be considered “far-fctchcd” 
were it presented as fiction—it 
happens to be true. 

BALLERINA 

Jane Leaves the 1 Veils, by Lorna 
Hill (Evans, 9s. 6d.) 

Readers of the author's four 
previous "Sadler's Wells” 
books will have a ready welcome 
for this new story. This time Jane 
Forster is in the spotlight, and the 
way in - which she solves her 
problems provides another absorb¬ 
ing combination of ballet and out¬ 
door adventure. 

DRUMMER BOY 

Mission for Oliver, by David Scott 
Daniell (Jonathan Cape,-9s. 6d.) 

’yyjlAT was it like to be a 
drummer boy in the British 
Army of 18057 Discipline was 
severe, and for the boy in this 
exciting yarn life was complicated 
by an adventure with Napoleon's 
spies. The author is a military 
historian. 

HIDDEN FORCES 

Drumbeats I by David Severn (The 
Boclley Head, Is. 6d.) 

out-of-thc-ordinary tale about 
a school museum's drum 
which mysteriously conjures up 
African scenes when a. certain boy 
taps it. Certainly a queer and 
thrilling business to be mixed up 
with the everyday life of a co¬ 
educational boarding school. 


HOLIDAY ADVENTURES 

The Sentimental Smuggler, by 
Felicity Douglas (Faber. 9s. 6d.) 

Jn these holiday yarns we here 
meet characters that really 
conic to life. Jake wanted to be 
a detective, and found himself on 
the trail of escaped convicts. 
Nicholas, the would-be actor, 
wistfully watching rehearsals, was 
suddenly called on to play Puck. 
Pippy, the girl, accidentally in¬ 
stalled herself on board a modern 
smuggler's vessel. 

The author has the gift of see¬ 
ing the world through the eyes of 
a tcn-year-told. 

BACKWARD AT SCHOOL 

Charles Darwin and his Problems, 
by Evelyn Chcesnum (Bell, 9s. 6d.) 
very gentle boy and invariably 
polite—that was the verdict of 
Darwin's schoolmasters. But as 
for his studies, they could not say 
he was proficient in anything; they 
overlooked his enthusiasm for 
natural history—which they con¬ 
sidered a waste of time! 

This book about the famous 
scientist makes excellent reading. 

STORIES BY PETER PAN 

Chnwry and Idles Islands, by Jean 
\ Forbes-Robertson (MacGibbon and 
Kee, 8s. 6d.) 

JJaving .appeared eight times on 
the London stage as Peter 
Pan, the author is well equipped 
to take us into the realms of 
fantasy. 

In two stories that make delight¬ 
ful reading she relates the adven¬ 
tures of Jo, Anna, and Idle. 

In the first they find a battered 
car which turns into a yak and 
pulls the caravan on an exciting 
journey. The second involves Jo 
and Idle in astonishing adventures 
on an island which moves. 

Cor.liiiucd at foot cf next cc!.:n;n 


Great man of 
tlie stage 

“The last of the great actor- 
managers,” as he has been called, 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, was 
born on December 17, just 100 
years ago. 

Meteoric indeed was the stage 
career of the tall,, fair-haired 
young man who determined to 
leave his merchant father's office. 
By 30 his name was bold upon the 
theatre bills; four years later he 
was manager of the Haymarkct; 
at 44, supreme in his sphere, he 
built Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Tree's versatility was remark¬ 
able: crowded houses delighted in 
his Hamlet, his Fagin, his spark¬ 
ling Falstaff; but perhaps his 
greatest role was the villainous 
Svcngali in the stage version of 
Du Maurier’s Trilby. 

LAVISH SPECTACLES 

A master of make-up and vivid 
characterisation. Tree was a j 
glutton for work. At the Hay- 
market he revelled in a great 
revival of Shakespeare. All 
London talked of his lavish pro¬ 
ductions. 

“ 1 prefer a spectacle on the 
stage to spectacles in the audi¬ 
ence,” he would say, as everyone 
gasped at a lifelike ship tossed by 
waves in his production of The 
Tempest, or at crashing temples 
and blazing houses in a Roman 
drama. 

Managing Her Majesty's Theatre 
for 30 years until his death in 
1917, Sir Herbert (he was knighted ! 
at 56) gathered around him a 
glittering array of talent. Gen¬ 
erous and imaginative, he lived 
wholly for the theatre, and in the 
annals of the British stage his 
name glows forever. 

The young actors of today and 
tomorrow are in his debt, too, for 
it .was this forceful, colourful 
genius who founded the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art. 


MUCH ADO AT SCHOOL 

Braxton's Silver Spur,' by Michael 
Poole (Newnes, 7s. 6d.) 

Broxton School a journalist 
in search of facts met the leg¬ 
pulling Gerald Challis—and then 
the fun began! 

Gerald, his friend “ Mollic ” 
Malone, and Sprott's “Down with 
Bullying “ movement will delight 
everyone, who likes a rollicking 
school story. 

RECOMMENDED COOKS 

SOFT TOY MAKING, by Rose¬ 
mary Brinley (Muller, 6s.) 

THF7 YOUNG TRAVELLER IN 
SCOTLAND, by Ian Finlay (Phoenix 
House, 8s. 6d.) 

THE OBSERVER S BOOK OF : 
AIRCRAFT, by William Green and | 
Gerald Poliinger (Warne, 5s.) 

4000 YEARS OF CHRISTMAS. 1 
by Earl W. Count (Rider, 7s. 6d.) | 

ANIMALS AROUND US. by 
J. Bentley Aistrop (Dobson, 9s. 6d.) 

HOW r BECAME. A DETECT- ; 
IVE. bv Christopher Peacock, and 
HOW I BECAME AN ENGINE 
DRIVER, by Norman McK.iliop 
(Nelson, 5s. each.) 

THE ADVENTURE OF SPACE 
TRAVEL, by G. V. E. Thompson 
(Dobson. 10s. 6d.) 

PICTURE STORIES FROM THE 
BIBLre (in cartoon strips): The Old 
Testament. 12s. 6d.. The New Testa- 
1 nvmr. Ss. 6d. (Bible Pictures Inc.) > 
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SEARCHING“FORTHE 
FIRST TALKIES 

By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and TV Correspondent 


Jn the cellars of Wardour Street 
and other film strongholds 
BBC recording experts are hunt¬ 
ing for early reels to celebrate the 
25th anniversary of the introduc¬ 
tion of talkies. 

The results will be heard in a 
Light Programme feature -on 
December 27. 

Thurston Holland, the producer, 
tells me it is hoped to play sound 
tracks dated as early as 1922, 
though their quality may be poor. 

“Choosing suitable films is no 
easy job," he said. "Only short 
excerpts can be taken from each, 
and all must be welded into a con¬ 
tinuous story linked b\ a narrative. 

I remember seeing in 1928 what 
is believed to have been the first 
sound film to reach London. It 
was an interview with the late 
President Coolidge. The voice was 
muffled, but the sight and sound 
of a man speaking from a cinema 
screen created a bigger sensation 
than 3-D today. 

Christmas present 

J > eopll born on December 24, 
25, and 26 often find their 
presents must do for Christmas 
too, and vice 
versa. Like 
most of us, 
Franklyn 
Engel mann, 
w h.o runs 
Family 
Favour ites 
in the Light 
Pro g r ammo, 

thinks this is 
Franklyn Ensc.Imann hard SQ 

the records will be chosen by those 
with birthdays at Christmastime. 

On ami on . . . 

Journey into Space, Charles 
Chilton's exciting serial in the 
Light Programme, looks like 
voyaging into infinity. With Jet 
Morgan and his friends now far 
beyond the solar sjstem, the story 
is to be continued for an extra 
13 instalments, until mid-March. 

Busy week 

Qne of the busiest actors in 
Christmas week will be Sir 
Raiph Richardson. In the Home 
Service on Sunday he is guest in 
I Know What 1 Like, with the 
BBC Concert Orchestra. Next 



Sir Ralph Richardson 


day. also in the Home, he stars in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
on Wednesday (December 23) in 
R. C. ShcrrifFs Christmas play. 
The White Carnation. 


100-year sleep 

J'he Sleeping Beauty in TV this 
Thursday and again on 
. Sunday, is not a pantomime but 
the original fairy story told in a 
play by Rex Tucker. 

It beginsi _ outside the thicket- 
enclosed castle when the 100 years' 
magic spell is about to end. Then 
we are whirled back in time to 
the birth of the Princess, when all 



Ann Hanslip 


the spinning wheels arc being 
collected to prevent her from 
pricking her finger and falling 
under the curse. The time span is 
being covered with special film 
while the actors change theii 
make-up and costume. 

Ann Hanslip will be Princess. 
John Kirch, who plays Prince 
Charming, won the role by lucky 
chance. Rex Tucker, after turning 
down 25 candidates, met him sadly 
leaving the office of another pro¬ 
ducer whose cast-list was full. 

Quiet interludes 

AJonty Rednap, who filmed 
TV's famous Windmill inter¬ 
lude scene and many others, is 
back with more pictures, this time 
from Scotland. Among “restful” 
subjects, he tells me, are waterfalls 
at Killin in Perthshire, scenes on 
Lochs Lcven and Tay, the Forth 
Bridge, and fishing fleets at Peter¬ 
head. 

Party in line ward 

j 

J 1 "y cameras and floodlights 
Si ill be trundled into a 
ward of Paddington Green Child¬ 
ren's Hospital, London, on Friday 
for a Christmas party complete 
with Santa Claus and a. Christmas 
tree. 

A1 Stevens, who plays the Cat in 
Panto, will be there along with 
conjurer Gilbert Leaney and those 
) Children's T V favourites, Peter 
Butterworth, Janet Brown, and 
John Hewer. 

T V opera 

J^maiil and the Night Visitors, 
the opera to be televised on 
Sunday, was written two years ago 
by the Italian composer Menotti 
especially for American T V. 

It tells of a little cripple boy 
whose homo is visited by the Three 
Kings from the East. Charles 
Vignolles and Barry Guard, two 
boss' from Canterbury Cathedral 
choir school, are training for the 
part of Amah!. Whoever is chosen 
by Producer Christian Simpson 
will be understudied by the other. 

Amahl's mother will be played 
by Gladys Whitred, who-sings the 
tunes for Andy Pandv. 
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On the Royal Route 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS OF FIJI AND TONGA 





FTF.R Fiji the Queen sails to 
renew acquaintance with 
another queen, one now well- 
known and loved by all those who 


Gifts from Fiji 

Whale teeth will be ceremonial 
gifts to the Queen from the 
Fijians , who have searched far 
and wide to obtain a sufficient 
quantity. About a hundredweight 
of teeth of different sires have 
been sent by a whaling firm in 
Scotland. 

Other gifts will be a gold ring 
for the Queen containing a grey 
Fiji pearl among diamonds and 
sapphires ; a walking slick made 
of Fijian wood for the Duke of 
Edinburgh . a model canoe for 
Prince Charles : and a doll in 
Fijian costume for Priitcess Anne. 


Gotcrnmeni House at Suva, capilal of Fiji 


'JMe Queen will be in Fiji this 
week. 

It will be her first visit to the 
one-time Cannibal Kingdom, and 
she will be the first reigning 
sovereign to see the Fijians on 
their own territory. 

But do not imagine that the 
Queen w'ill be welcomed by hordes 
of savages, though that picture 
would have been true enough less 
than 80 years ago. 

Today she goes to visit a highly 
civilised, loyal, and devoted 
people, who have cultivated the 
arts of peace without losing their 
reputation for valour. 

A PEACEFUL PEOPLE 

The most peaceable of Chris¬ 
tians at home, with a good game 
of barefoot Rugby football their 
most exciting diversion, the Fijians 
won high decorations, including a 
V.C., in the Solomons in the last 
war: and today volunteers are 
fighting against terrorists in 
Malaya. 

When Fiji was ceded to Queen 
Victoria, 79 years ago, it was a 
land of Fijians alone, but less than 
half the faces Queen Elizabeth 
will look upon will be those of the 
tall, splendid Fijians under their 
stilf busbies of hair. 

The others will be largely 
those of Indians, descendants of 
labourers brought to work in the 
sugar fields. Today they actually 
outnumber the Fijians. Sugar is 


Facts About Fiji 

There are 322 islands in the 
Fiji group (about 100 inhabited) 
with an area of 7083 square 
miles. The biggest, Viti Levu, 
is about the size of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, and Sussex 
combined. 

The population is about 
302,000. Of this total M3,000. 
are descendants of Indian sugar 
planters, 133,000 arc Fijians, 
and the remainderare Europeans, 
people from other Pacific islands, 
and Chinese. 

Methodists are the largest 
single religious group in Fiji, 
next come Hindus, and then 
Roman Catholics. 

Fiji's chief products are sugar, 
copra, and gold. 

The capital is Suva—popula¬ 
tion 30,000—the biggest town 
in the Pacific after Flonolulu. 

Money, weights, and measures 
are the same as in this country. 

Nadi is one of the main Trans¬ 
pacific airports. 


one of the Colony's main indus¬ 
tries, and Fiji boasts the largest 
sugarmill in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Fiji has another big industry— 
gold mining-—which was begun 
only within the last 25 years. The 
Fijians, who refused to work in the 
sugar fields, work quite happily 
underground, though no one 
knows why. 

How will the Fijians .welcome 
their Queen? 

Undoubtedly in the old, chiefiy 
fashion: with a great yanggona- 
•drinking ceremony. 


Queen Salote of Tonga 


The men will wear grass and 
bark shirts, and flowers and leaves 
in their hair and round their 
biceps, wrists, and ankles. With 
much dancing and clapping, they 
will present her with ^whales’ 
teeth, and with cup after cup of 
their special drink made from the 
root of the pepper tree, yanggona. 

At first yanggona tastes rather 
like the water in a toothglass after 
you have washed your toothbrush 
in it, but after a while one becomes 
quite fond of it. It is not intoxi¬ 
cating. 

The Queen will probably be 
taken to see the macc in the Legis¬ 
lative Council Chamber, for this 
was the war-club previously used 
by the old Cannibal King, 
Thakombau. 

He had it embellished with silver 
doves of peace and olive branches 
when he sent it to Queen Victoria 
on Cession. It had hitherto, he 
said, "been the only known law in 
Fiji.” It now symbolises a very 
different kind cf law. 


Fijians performing the yanggona ceremony 


Palm trees by a peaceful bay 


Facts About Tonga 

Tonga, Captain Cook's 
“ Friendly Islands,” are a group 
of about 150 with an area of 
269 square miles. Their popu¬ 
lation, about 46,000, consists 
mainly of Polynesians. 

The islands are an independent 
kingdom under British pro¬ 
tection, which was established 
in f900. Tonga (the word means 
South) is the only monarchy in 
the Pacific area. 

Tongatabu, the largest in the 
group, is a flat coral island, 
contrasting with others of vol¬ 
canic origin which rise to over 
3300 feet. 

The capital is Nukualofa on 
Tongatabu Island, a charming 
-little town of 5000 people. 

The Tongans are mainly 
Methodist, Queen Salote being 
bead of the Wesleyan Free 
Church of Tonga. 

The islands export about 
f 1,270,000 worth of copra a 
year and £68,000 worth of 
bananas. 


saw her smiling through the rain 
in the Coronation procession this 
year. 

Queen Salote of Tonga will 
provide a right royal welcome, for 
she is Queen of the Friendly 
Islands in more ways than one. 
(Captain Cook called the islands 
the Friendly Islands, although, as 
it turned out, they proved none 
too friendly to him.) 

Queen Salote's ancestor, King 
Georg; the First of Tonga, so 
much admired the British that he 
changed his name to George 
(Teote) and his Queen's to Char¬ 
lotte (Salote) after our own King 
George III and Queen Charlotte. 
He also became a Christian, and 
set up a constitutional monarchy 
on the British model; and since 
his day all Tongan kings and 
queens have followed his worlhy 
example. 

PALACE LIKE A VILLA 

Tonga is no make-believe king¬ 
dom. Salote is a real queen, inter¬ 
nationally recognised, and entitled 
to a royal salute of 21 guns. 

Her royal standard ilies over her 
palace, which looks like a wooden 
seaside villa surrounded by Nor¬ 
folk pines; and outside it stands 
the royal guard of honour. 

Tonga is only a small kingdom. 
The three groups of islands 
stretch for about 200 miles, with a 
total land area not as big as that 


of the Isle of Man, and only some 
46,000 people. 

It is, however, a very ancient 
one, for it was founded about the 
time that King Alfred was burning 
the cakes. 

Queen Salote is unusually tall 
and majestic. She is over six feet 
three, and weighs 20 stone. Her 
coronation crown is the heaviest in 
the world. 

PALACE AND PEOPLE 

In her palace she entertains 
foreign visitors in full evening 
dress and high-heeled slippers, and 
her dinners are served as they are 
here. 

But when she appears at her 
people's feasts she wears a ragged 
skirt made from the beaten bark 
of the mulberry tree, an ancient 
and highly-valued ceremonial gar¬ 
ment. She goes barefoot and sits 
on the ground before the food mat 
to eat with her fingers. 

When Captain Cook sailed away 
so suddenly and unexpectedly he 


Tonga’s royal 
guard 

While the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh - are in Queen 
Salote's palace on December 19, 
it will be guarded all night by 
300 to 400 Tongans bearing 
lighted torches. At dawn mu¬ 
sicians will softly play a nose- 
flute symphony in the grounds. 
Eater the Royal visitors will 
attend Divine Service in the big 
Wesleyan Church at Nukualofa. 


left two tortoises behind him as a 
gift to a Tongan chief. One of 
them died. 

The survivor, Tui Malila, is 
getting on for 200 years old and is 
now a little battered and blind. 
He was made a king by royal 
decree, and be has his own special 
servants to attend him. 

They- must bow low before him, 
and address him as'Your Majesty. 
They have no other work to do but 
to see that he is safe and well, and 
that his appetite for bananas is 
fully appeased. 

When the Queen meets Tui 
Malila, as she is sure to do, she 
will be looking on the oldest piece 
of living history that she will see 
in the Pacific. 

Lucille Iremonger 



>** r~v* si < 

Fishermen on the beach at Nukualofa, Tonga's capital 
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DID YOU MOW? 

AATho is Mr. John Foster 
Dulles? What party is 
now in power in the United 
States? These questions were 
put to people in Britain by 
the International Press Insti- 
_ tute, and it is sad to reflect on 
the fact that only 24 per cent 
knew the answer to the first 
(U.S.' Secretary of State), and 
only 46 per cent the answer to 
the second (the Republican). 

According to this survey, 
38 per cent said they had no 
time to become acquainted 
with foreign affairs, and 28 per 
cent were not interested. 

Alas, too many citizens in 
all countries lack interest in 
what happens beyond their 
borders! 

The world grows smaller, 
and it behoves us all to know 
our neighbours better. 


PRIDE OF DEVON 

J ocal life and local colour in 
this small island are a 
very precious part of our 
heritage, and so the news that 
Devon men are forming The 
Association of Drake’s Men is 
heartily welcome. , 

They are going to sound 
Drake’s Drum again, not to 
beat off an enemy, but to 
revive some of the old Devon 
ways and customs. 

It is a bold and imaginative 
idea, and we sincerely hope 
other counties will adopt it. 


HEALTH REAPS A 
HARVEST 

('Yne of the important results 
of anti-malarial campaigns 
throughout the world is a big 
increase in production of food 
and goods. 

For instance, since malaria 
control became effective in 1947, 
Ceylon has reclaimed and irri¬ 
gated more. than 206 square 
miles of previously uninhabit¬ 
able jungle. More than' 91,000 
landless people- have now been 
established in 26 new colonisa¬ 
tion schemes. 

In the town of Puli Khumri, in 
Afghanistan, the workers in the 
textile mills used to produce 
20,000 yards a day. Since 
malaria control, the population 
of the town has risen from 5000 
to 20,000, and the output of the 
mills has been considerably 
increased. 

Good health promotes good 
works. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If anyone ever 
mentis a rent 
book 


A lien- hook is celled Good 




The solution 

TAie following conversation 
-*■ was reported from a country 
sweet-shop in Yorkshire: 

“Have you owt for a ha’penny, 
mister?” 

“No, son, we don’t sell ha’- 
porths here.” 

“Well, how much are these, 
then?” 

“Two for a penny.” 

“AH right, give me one of 
them and I’ll come back for 
t’other tomorrow.” 


Pantomime giant 


Vive la barbe! 

Tjhmv years ago no one would 
have drawn a caricature of 
a Frenchman without giving him 
a beard. 

But the fashion has changed 
and clean-shaven chins arc now 
the order of the day ; so much so 
that a beard-growers’ friendly 
society has been started at Saint- 
Jean-d’Angcly. 

Its members aim to make 
beards popular once more by 
cultivating all styles: round, 
square, pointed, swallow-tail, 
artichoke-leaf, horseshoe, neck¬ 
lace, fan-shaped, and many other 
varieties. 

It will be a great day for Saint- 
Jean-d’Angely when the new 
society holds its first annual 
show, with prizes for the winners 
ill all classes.- 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Trollope wrote: Who can 
rise but those who believe their 
wings strong enough for soaring? 



Some young people are always 
blushing. Usually those without 
much cheek. 

Road repairs cause diversions. 
But travellers do not find them 
diverting. 

A Suffolk rural council is trying 
Manners in a Nutshell. It ought to sell a millstone. Thinks /it 
to he cracked up by the reviewers, should fetch a round sum. 

In cooking, wash up as you go, A correspondent thinks no trees 
says a writer. Some people prefer in London suburbs should be cut 
to go before the washing-up starts, down. Or cut up. 

BILLY BEETLE 


TJic work of preparing panto¬ 
mime “props” is now in full 
swing, and here we see a 
giant’s head being painted. 


Tbe first Christmas 
pudding 

Y\7uo mixed the first Christmas 
''' pudding? The credit has 
been claimed for King Elhelbert 
of Kent; but Scottish authorities 
assure us that their doughty 
Celtic ancestors regaled them¬ 
selves with Yuletidc pIum>por- 
ridge, and this,, presumably, 
evolved into the King of Pud¬ 
dings we know today. 

Scots claim Ihc first known 
recipe for Christmas pudding— 
a recipe which shows that the 
Caledonian variety has for long 
been as rich, or richer, than 
that eaten elsewhere. (Whether 
saxpences were concealed in it 
history docs not reveal.) 

Celts of another sort, the 
Bretons, make the claim that in 
dim ages past their forefathers 
were initiated into the Christmas 
pudding mystery by the Greeks. 

Whatever the nationality of 
the first pudding-mixer, we shall 
all do him homage next week.. 


STARS GOING OVER 
THE HILL 

'"Thousands of young Amer- 
icans are learning a Korean 
children’s folk song which has 
been compared with our 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” 
Many American soldiers can 
sing the Korean words but it has 
now been translated into English. 
Here it is: 

See the stars go over the hill 
When the night is lender and 
still. 

Listen ! and I will count them. 
Watch them going over the hill. 
There’s a pretty one! Another 
one ! 

There they go in wake up the 
sun. 


Room for tbem all 

T'ue United States now has 
-*■ more than 53 million motor 
cars—enough to carry not only 
every American man, woman, 
and child, but also the entire 
population of Italy. 

If ever Britain gets a corre¬ 
sponding number of cars on its 
roads there will be such a traffic 
jam that the whole population 
will do better to walk. 

Tbink on These Things 

XT’iNr, Saul made many mis- 
lakes, and when his friends 
did not agree with him he fell 
into fits of depression. At such 
times music cased his troubled 
soul, and a hoy named David 
was engaged to play the harp to 
him (First Book of Samuel, 
chapter 16).- 

David helped Saul and gradu¬ 
ally rose to power.and influence. 
Songs were sung in his honour, 
and the people spoke his praises. 

Then Saul became jealous of 
David. Twice lie tiled to kill 
him. and eventually David had 
to leave the service of Saul and 
find safety elsewhere. 

Saul was displeased with the 
success of another, envying him 
his good fortune. Envy prompts 
men to evil deeds. F. P. 

TRUTH 

Remember, then, as long as 
you live, that nothing but strict 
truth can carry you through the 
world, with either your con¬ 
science or honour unwounded. 

Lord Chesterfield 
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THEY SAY . . . 

FAur job may be difficult and is 
^ often exacting, but surely it 
is immensely worth while. That 
is what' matters about a job, 
more than anything else. 

Sir Brian Robertson, in a message 
to transport workers 

Tt seems to me that people will 
be content to plod along 
somewhere around 500 or 600 
m.p.h. for some years to come. 

Mr. John Profiitmo, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation 

'T'iie search for natural know- 
■*- ledge increases so rapidly 
that there is not enough paper 
to be found for printing all that 
comes to light every year. 

Dr. E. A. Adrian, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge 

Ccience has reached a stage of 
v -* development which makes 
perfectly feasible the sending of 
an artificial rocket to the moon 
or the creation of an artificial 
satellite to the Earth. 

President of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences 

'T'oo much is talked today about 
words like Productivity. 
Our fathers and grandfathers 
had a better word for it, and 
that was Work. 

Dr. Terry Thomas. Ifendmnstei 
of Leeds Grammar School 


Out and About 

'"The bareness of the trees not 
only makes a wood lighter 
in winter than in summer ; it is 
noticeable how much farther 
sound travels without that green 
mantle—that is, if there is no 
heavy mist. 

If you arc within earshot of a. 
wood, or even some big trees in 
a garden or public park, you 
may hear the “hoo-hoo-hoo v 
of a brown owl wilh a weird 
clearness. It is likely that lie 
is looking for prey, perhaps a 
mouse, a rat, or even a rabbit. 

Or you may hear a hair- 
raising screech. That is the barn 
owl, fond of using the tower of 
the village church or some build¬ 
ing like a barn, which is quite 
undisturbed at night save for 
the rats. 

You can hardly call any of 
the owls musicians, but though 
uncanny at night, their voices 
are voices of. friends that hunt 
mainly destructive vermin for 
their livelihood. C. D. D. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
December 2.1, 1923 

Tn South London is an cnlomo- 
logical expert who assembles 
battalions of ladybirds, and sup¬ 
plies them (o gardeners and 
growers whose plants are in¬ 
fested with green fly. 

Already Ihc “ladybird fac¬ 
tory,” as it is called, has over 
half a million ladybirds, and 
these will-be available for a 
great campaign against the green 
fly next Spring. There are several 
kinds of ladybirds, but the bulk 
of this stock consists of the two- 
spol ladybird. 



OIR HOMELAND 


Historic Staunton Harold, 
in Leicestershire 
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THE DAY WHEN MAN CONQUERED THE AIR 


A Winter’s Day Dream That Game 
True Just Fifty Years Ago 


GREAT TRIUMPH OF THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 

Qvernight, pools of water from the recent deluge of rain had frozen hard on the field at Kitty- 
’ hawk. North Carolina. A biting wind cut at 25 miles an hour across the bleak, desolate scene. 
Perhaps it was not surprising that out of the hundreds invited, only a handful of people braved 
the bitter weather to see man’s first flight in a heavier-than-air machine on December 17, 1903. 

No one guessed then that an epoch-making event was about to take place. Not one journalist 
was present to report an incident that was to change the history of the 20th century. 



Only a week or two before, there had been a large gathering of 
Press and public to see an inventor take his flying machine over the 
edge of a cliff, and crash to destruction at the bottom. 

The trail of failure and disaster was becoming grimly monotonous. 
Press and public had made up their minds that the secret of flight 
for man lay in balloons, gliders, and airships ; and that to attempt 
to fly in a heavier-than-air machine was to contradict Nature. 

Neither Wilbur Wright nor his 
brother Orville was particularly 
happy at the prospects that morn¬ 
ing. They waited until 10 o’clock, 
but the wind showed no sign of 
decreasing so they took out their 
machine. It was a biplane weigh¬ 
ing about 750 lbs., and powered 
by a 12 h.p. internal combustion 
engine that they had built them¬ 
selves. - 

In many ways it was a remark¬ 
able aeroplane, containing features 
to which present-day designers are 
turning as the latest thing in air¬ 
craft construction. 

WING CONTROL 

Today, in an attempt to solve 
the problems of taking olf and 
landing high-speed sweptbnek air¬ 
craft, designers are experimenting 
with wings of variable incidence - - 
that is, the angle at which the 
leading edge meets the airflow can 
be changed to increase lift at low 
speeds. 

The wings of the Wrights’ plane, 
however, were fitted with warping 
devices by means of which they 
could alter the incidence of the 
wing to give better flying control. 

To save weight and stowage 
space the supersonic aircraft of 
the near future may well have to 
dispense with an undercarriage. 

One of the alternatives that is 
being considered is a return to 
landing skids. 

“Return” is the word, because 
the Wrights' machine was fitted 
with skids, which for take-off 
travelled along a rail track. 

FIRST MAN TO FLY 

High speeds have brought with 
them the problem of increasing 
G (the loading on tile body of the 
Earth's gravitational force) in 
turns and manoeuvres. To enable 
pilots to withstand G, and to delay 
the point at which the blood is 
drawn down from the head, caus¬ 
ing black-out, pilots may soon be 
flying in a prone position. 

When Orville Wright took off in 
that first aeroplane in 1903 he was 
lying down on his stomach. 

The two brothers had tossed-up 
for the privilege of going first. 

Wilbur won, but used his turn 
in an unsuccessful attempt on 
December 14. It was therefore to 
Orville that the honour of the first 
flight went on December 17. 

“Wilbur,” wrote Orville Wright 
in the U.S.A. Air Service Report. 

"ran at the side, holding the wing 


Wilbur and Orville Wright in their workshop 

to balance it on the track. The 
machine, facing a 27-milc wind, 
started very slowly. Wilbur was 
able to stay with it until it lifted 
from the track after a 40-foot run. 

“The course of the flight up and 
down was exceedingly erratic. 

The control of the front rudder 
was difficult. As a result, the 
machine would rise suddenly to 
about ten feet, and then as 
suddenly dart for the ground. A 
sudden dart when a little over 
120 feet from the point from 
which it rose into the air, ended 
the flight.” 

It had taken 12 seconds to cover 
the 120 feet. Three more flights 
were made that day, the last of 
which continued for . 59 seconds, 
and travelled 852 feet. 

The flights ended without mis¬ 
hap, but as the Wright brothers 
stood talking to the . group of 
spectators, a gust of wind caught 
the aeroplane. The group dashed 
towards the machine'as it rocked 
precariously in the wind. 

One of the spectators reached it 
first. He bent across one wing to 
hold down the aeroplane, but was 
immediately swung olf his feet. 

Man and macVnc were blown 


over and over. The man escaped 
with a severe bruising, but the 
world's first aeroplane was 
wrecked beyond repair. 

The Wrights set to work and 
built another, stronger, aeroplane. 

This time, in the 
Spring of 1904, 
about a dozen 
reporters went to 
see the first 
trial. 

Unfortunately 
a m e c h a n i- 
. cal fault pre¬ 
vented the engine 
from developing 
its full power. 
In addition there 
was practically 
no wind to help 
them into the 
air. The Wrights 
and their aero¬ 
plane stayed on 
the ground, and 
the newspapers 
lost interest in 
them. 

Unde terred, 
the brothers con¬ 
tinued with their 
experiments. In 
a letter to the 
Aero Club of 
America, a Mr. 
Charles Wcbbert 
gives the follow¬ 
ing description 
of a flight by the 
Wright brothers 
in the autumn of 1905: 

“The machine started from a 
short track lying on the ground, 
and rose into the air on an 
inclined path till it was well above 
the height of the tallest trees. It 
then kept on a horizontal path, 
flying round and round the 
meadow in circles about a quarter 
of a mile in diameter. The flight 
lasted more than half an hour.” 


CROWDS OF SPECTATORS 
If the Press lacked interest, the 
opposite was the case with the 
people living in the locality. 
Spectators flocked to the airfield in 
such crowds that the Wrights had 
to suspend their experiments. 

By that time, however, they had 
developed their aeroplane to a 
stage where it could be put on the 
market. The brothers had started 
as printers and publishers, and 
then opened up as cycle manu¬ 
facturers. Now they concentrated 
upon the aircraft industry. 

Their first real recognition came 
in 1908, when they'built a two- 
seater aeroplane for the United 
States Government. In this 
machine, which could fly 125 miles 
at 40 m.p.h., the prone position 





The historic moment at Kittyhawk on December 17, 1903 


was abandoned, and both pilot 
and passenger sat upright in seats. 

The Wright brothers worked 
always as a team. To ensure that 
nothing should be overlooked, 
they adopted from the beginning 
the policy that if one brother 
put forward one view the other 
should automatically take up the 
opposite line. In this way 
every detail and contingency was 
thrashed out. 

Their policy did lead to com¬ 
plications once, though, when they 
were planning an engine. Wilbur 
became convinced in the dis¬ 
cussion that he was wrong and 
Orville right, whilst at the same 
time Orville became just as posi¬ 
tive that Wilbur was correct. The 
argument had to start all over 


again with the brothers changing 
sides on the line of thought! 

The idea of powered flight 
first interested the Wright brothers 
in 1896. From then until 1903 
they spent seven years of-study, 
research, and experiment before 
they evolved the world’s' first 
aeroplane. Undoubtedly in the 
thoroughness of their preparations 
lay the secret of their success. 


.The Science Museum at South 
Kensington has an exhibition to 
mark the Wright Brothers’ [light in 
1903. Early itleas on powered 
[light are illustrated by models, 
books, relics, and diagrams, and 
photographs reveal the dangers 
faced by the pioneer [lying men. 


FLYING IN 50 

Continued from [ih^c 1 

travel from London to Australia 
than it will to go from London 
to Glasgow. The fare to Australia 
will still of course be much 
more . expensive, because of the 
amount of fuel necessary to pro¬ 
vide the required velocity to send 
the rocket-propelled airliner soar¬ 
ing through space to land on the 
other side of the world. 

“Aircraft will follow' the curved 
path, up and down, of a trajectory. 
There will be no question of 
straight and level flying.” 

REASONABLE FARES 

Fares, Mr. Masefield considers, 
should be reasonable. On a jet 
aircraft today the loss of fuel in 
wasted energy is oyer 70 per cent. 
On a piston engine the margin of 
waste is as low as five per cent. 
As the efficiency of jet and rocket 
power units increases to a similar 
point, fuel costs can be reduced 
by as much as two-thirds. Thus 
high-speed air travel should ulti¬ 
mately produce lower fares. 

The biggest problem in the way 
of aircraft departure from the 
middle of a city lies not in the 
provision of the additional thrust 
necessary to give vertical take-off, 
but in the noise. Some form of 
noise reflector on the ground 
w'hich will turn the jet away from 
the ground may point to a solu¬ 
tion. 

HELICOPTER FERRIES 

In the meantime, helicopters 
ferrying passengers from city 
centres to airports will be the 
first step in saving passengers the 
inconvenience of journeys to and 
from airports by other means of 
transport. 

However, Mr. Masefield feels 
sure that by a d 2003 the hcli- 


YEARS’ TIME 

copter will have outlived its use¬ 
fulness, and have become a 
museum piece. 

The vast expansion and de¬ 
velopment of air travel during the 
second half of this century will 
undoubtedly bring the problem 
that is now being experienced ofi 
the roads—that of traffic con¬ 
gestion. 

Will there be aerial policemen? 
Mr. Masefield thinks not. Traffic 
control, he considers, will be done 
from the ground; and because of 
the danger in crowded skies he 
thinks there will he no such thing 
as private flying. 

“I suppose,” Mr. Peter Mase¬ 
field concluded, “special areas low' 
down may possibly be set aside 
for private- flyers. I hope so. But 
for high level flying the private 
plane will be prohibited altogether. 
It is a ban that I personally would 
regret, hut I think the dangers-will 
make it inevitable.” 


LIFE IN AD 2000 

What sort of a world shall we 
be living in at the end of this 
century? 

Life in 'A.d. 2000 is the subject 
of a competition which is being 
held by the Royal Society of Arts 
as part of the celebrations of its 
Bicentenary Year, 1954. 

Entries, which will be judged 
chiefly on originality, may be in 
the form of typewritten essays not 
exceeding 3000 words, or drawings,! 
or models. The first prize is £250. 

Competitors are asked to con¬ 
centrate on forecasting some 
practical change, such as develop¬ 
ments in transport and housing. 

More information can be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary, Royal. 
Society of Arts. John Adam 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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ABOARD THE ROYAL 
YACHT 

Builders of the Royal Yacht, 
Britannia, have taken precautions 
to “safeguard'’ her against ill 
luck after she is commissioned at 
the end of the year. Following an 
old sea custom a tiny box contain¬ 
ing silver coins worth 6s. 9d. was 
welded to her deck, and the main 
mast stepped over it. 

But the lucky box was un¬ 
lucky! A workman accidentally 
drilled a hole through it, and the 
money had to be replaced. 

There was no need for alarm, 
however, for later it was found 
that shipbuilders had placed their 
own lucky pennies inside the 
mizzen mast. Some 190 coins were 
discovered inside it. 

Designers of the Britannia 
intend that she shall be quiet as 
well as lucky; her engine room 
walls have perforated plates 
through which sound passes to be 
lost in acoustically absorbent 
mineral wool. 

One small problem encountered 
in the dining saloon, which is to 
to be used for film shows, was how 
to project the pictures over the 
heads of the audience. This was 
overcome by fitting a special peri¬ 
scope to the lens of the projector. 


YOUTH PLAYS ITS PART 

Youth has come to the rescue 
of the town band of Pickering, 
Yorkshire, which had to draw 
musicians from a wide area 
before it could fulfil engagements. 

The band was lately reduced to 
nine players, but the bandmaster. 
Madam Naomi Bell, once a well- 
known soprano, has now recruited 
12 schoolboys between nine and 
14. Four others will join when 
instruments become available. 


CLOGS FOR THE WORLD 

Holland is still easily the world’s 
largest producer of wooden shoes, 
seven million- pairs being made 
annually. 

The export of wooden shoes, 
begun on a commercial basis three 
years ago, is growing rapidly and 
this year's export figures arc 
expected to be doubled in 1954. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Alfred Ramsey 





It is easy to assume 
that Alf Ramsey, 
the Tottenham and 
England right - hack, 
started Soccer very 
early. But that 
would not be true. 


Indeed, as a youth, he scarcely 
played at all. lie worked as 
a grocer’s assistant—and on 
Saturday afternoons, too. 
He was in the Army, sta¬ 
tioned in Hampshire, when 
he began to play regularly. 


Southampton F.C. introduced 
him to first-class football, 
and in 1949 he joined the 
Spurs. A cool and construc¬ 
tive defender he takes penalty 
kicks for Spurs and England 
—and he seldom misses. 


Y r es, Alf Ramsey is a fine 
pattern for any young player, 
as members of the Eton Manor 
club, Hackney, will endorse. 
Every week he calls in to talk 
football, recalling how little 
help he had himself. 


ON THE ROAD WITH A TRAVELLING PLAYHOUSE 


Moving about the country is a 
remarkable mobile theatre which 
brings.good plays and good acting 
to out-of-the-way places and 
towns without theatres. 

This is no ordinary travelling 
show, for inside it is hard to tell 
that we are not in a brick-and- 
mortar building. Indeed, we find 
all the comfort of a theatre. 

There are 225 plush tip-up seats 
and the auditorium rises towards 
the back, so that everybody can 
see. Electric radiation panels and 
air-conditioning apparatus keep 
the atmosphere warm and fresh. 

This splendid enterprise is due 
to the dogged efforts of a party 
of friends who fought against all 
odds to turn dreams into realities. 

It all started ten years ago when 
Mr. John Ridley, an engineer, 
found himself working in a lonely 
part of Scotland. He realised then 
how starved of “live” entertain¬ 
ment many ciistricts are. 

Mr. Ridley is a lover of the 
theatre, and naturally his mind 
turned to the absence of dramatic 
art more than an; thing else. 

He drew up plans, therefore, 
and made models of a transport¬ 
able playhouse that could visit the 
most remote places, and which 
would be entirely self-contained. 


But as a dream this might have 
stayed had he not moved to 
Hinckley, in Leicestershire. Here 
he helped to organise visits of 
travelling players, whose journeys 
at that time were being encouraged 
to help wartime morale. 

With this experience he saw 
more than ever the need for a 
mobile theatre, for the main 
troubles of the actors lay in 
getting suitable stages for their 
productions and good lodgings for 
themselves. What a difference it 
would make if they could carry 
both with them! 

THREE ENTHUSIASTS 

He talked with players he met 
and eventually found Mr. Wilfred 
Harrison, who was as keen on the 
idea as himself. They went into 
conference with another enthusi¬ 
ast, the resuit being a decision to 
make a start on a mobile play¬ 
house, building it themselves and 
using at first a small sum provided 
by Mr. Ridley. 

But how was £7000, the esti¬ 
mated cost of the complete 
theatre, to he obtained? Here 
Wilfred Harrison offered to 
become chief "money raiser,” as 
he felt that enough could be 
obtained by organised sub¬ 
scription. 


With the cash from Mr. Ridley, 
ex-R A F trailers were bought and 
work began on a piece of spare 
land at Hinckley. 

Money for the construction 
started to come in, but not fast 
enough to keep pace with rising 
prices. Eventually despair settled 
on the party, despite the fact that 
their theatre was taking shape. 

At Christmas 1949 it seemed 
that they must abandon their 
scheme. But then, out of the blue, 
came a goodly subscription and 
work went on. 

This was the turning-point. 
People began to take more 
interest, and, after more than four 
years of hard work and contriving, 
in October of last year the theatre 
held its opening night at Hinckley. 
Othello was the play,, and Mr. 
Harrison took the part of the 
dusky Moor. 

Then the theatre started on 
its first tour through Rugby, 
Warwick, Bodicote, Chipping Nor¬ 
ton, and Worcester. 

There was a short rest and last 
Spring the company set out again, 
travelling through Shropshire to 
Cheshire. The tour then took it 
to Macclesfield, Stafford, Lich¬ 
field: and now it has come back to 
Hinckley for Christmas. 
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AIRCRAFT AND THE 
MISSIONARIES 

New air services are being 
planned by the Australian Mission¬ 
ary Aviation Fellowship to extend 
the teachings of the Bible in New 
Guinea. 

Two bases are nearing com¬ 
pletion—at Wewak and Hollandia 
—and the first aircraft which is 
being shipped to New Guinea is 
expected to be in use by the New 
Year. Another is to be shipped 
before Easter. 

The new service will help exist¬ 
ing missionary work, and also carry 
out aerial surveys of country in 
which no missionary is working. 

When these surveys are complete 
mission leaders will be able to site 
new stations in strategic areas and 
hasten the day when the whole of 
New Guinea can hear the Christian 
message. 

A guest house for missionaries 
travelling to and from their 
stations has been built, and two 
pilot's houses are nearing com¬ 
pletion. 


PRIZES FOR CN 
READERS 

(Congratulations to the two 
winning entrants in C N Com¬ 
petition No. 40, who each receive 
a complete Puppet Theatre. They 
are: 

Janet MacArthur, 
Packman Lane, Kirk-Ella, Yorks. 
David Hughes, 

Hawthornden Gardens, Belfast. 

Book Tokens are awarded to the 
following ten runners-up: Ian 
Baxter, Leeds 5; Paula Bergh, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7; David Billing- 
ton, Huddersfield; Geoffrey 
Hardy, Steyning; Robin Lowe, 
Newcastle: William Masters, Burn¬ 
ley; Colin Thomson, Larbert; 
Rosemary Truscott, Reading; 
Elizabeth Turner, Maldon; John 
Wilson, Birmingham 27. 

Answers: 1—Car steering wheel, 
2—Locomotive wheel, 3—Tractor 
wheel , 4 — Lawn-mower wheel, 5 — 
Scooter wheel, 6 — Chair-castor 
wheel, 7— Wheelbarrow wheel, 
8 — Motor-cycle . wheel, 9 — Steam¬ 
roller wheel, 10—Spinning wheel. 


THE AFRICAN JOURNEYS OF MUNGO PARK—picture-story of a famous explorer (7) 



Mungo’s horse was too weak for him lo keep up 
with the mounted Negroes, and he had to walk— 
barefoot now. His appearance was so woebegone 
that the natives in the villages laughed at him. 
Many of them thought he was a Moor, and said 
jokingly that he must have been on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Sarcastically they asked him if he 
wanted to soil his horse. Even the slaves were 
ashamed to be seen in his company. 


But the resolute explorer’s troubles vanished 
from his mind when he heard at a village where 
he stopped that next day he would see the 
Niger. He left early, caught up the Negroes, 
and felt a thrill of triumph when he saw the 
great river whose course he hoped to trace. It 
was as broad as the Thames .at Westminster. 
He noted that it flowed eastward, contrary to 
opinions about it then held in Europe. 


Mungo reached Sego, a large town, capital of 
Bambarra. He wanted to cross the river to 
visit the native king, but there was a crowd at 
the ferry and he had to wait. Evidently some 
of those who crossed took the news that a white 
man wished to see the king, for a messenger 
came to tell Mungo that he must not cross 
without permission. The man advised Mungo 
to lodge for the night at a village nearby. 


The villagers, hearing that Mungo was suspected 
as a spy, would not have him in their houses. 
At last a woman' took him in and gave him 
food. She and her daughters made up a song 
about him : “ The winds roared, the rains fell. 
The poor white man, faint and weary, came 
and sat under our tree. He has no mother to 
bring hi>n milk ; no wife to grind his corn. Let 
us pity the white man, no mother has lie.’" 


Can the destitute explorer find other such kindly folk to help him on his way ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Continuing ◄ 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 

—by Patrick Pringle 


/«c/v' and Robin Hilton arc with 
their parents in Switzerland and go 
xki-ing with a Swiss girl, Junge, 
whose father, Rudi, is a ski in¬ 
structor. They catch a thief 
named Otto, hut he is rescued 
from gaol. They go up Danger ^ 
Mountain, where the boys are 
captured by a gang of forgers, and 
find that Otto is their fellow 
prisoner. He tells them he was 
rescued from gaol by a ski in¬ 
structor named Anton. Then the 
boys hear someone outside and 
call out a warning, thinking it is 
Junge. 

16. Otto explains 

T ook out, Junge! Run! 

' Danger!” the boys shouted. 

They went on shouting until 
their voices were drowned by a 
confused noise from the next room 
as the two forgers, Harry and 
Pierre, cried out in alarm. Then 
there were running footsteps, and 
a door slammed. A voice called: 

“Jack and Robin—where arc 
you?” 

“Rudi!”. they exclaimed .to¬ 
gether. “We're in here.” They 
began hammering on the locked 
door. When Rudi opened it they 
almost knocked him over in their 
haste to get out. 

"Where's Junge?” asked Jack. 

“She will come soon. I told her 
to wait—I thought we should have 
a light.” 

"Where are the crooks?" de¬ 
manded Robin. 

> "Jfusky we caught. The other 
two have got away, but Hans has 
gone after, them. Do not worry— 
they will be caught. Is there any¬ 
one else here?” ■ 

“Only Otto—in there.” Jack 
pointed to the room where they 
had been imprisoned. “ He's 
harmless.” 

"I am glad to hear it,” said 
Rudi, a bit surprised. " Stay here 
while I look round.” 

Another arrival 

The only other downstairs room 
was a primitive kitchen which 
served also as dining room. There 
was a small portable electric 
cooker on a table, while a wooden 
tub.served as a sink. Sawn logs 
were the only chairs. 

There was one room upstairs. 
As in most chalets, the staircase 
was outside, going up from a 
veranda and leading on to a 
balcony. Rudi found three camp- 
beds and blankets, and a roughly- 
made cupboard. 

"It is not one of our best 
hotels,” he said jokingly as he 
came down. 

"There's someone coming,” 
Robin warned. 

Rudi moved quietly across to 
tile door. 

"Anyone at home?" a voice 
called out. It was Junge. 

Her father began to ask her why 
she had not. waited to be called, 
hut she was cross with him. 

"If 1 waited 1 should have 
stayed there till I froze to death,” 


she said. “You could have called 
me before. Where are they?” 

“Got away,” Jack told her. 
“ Hans has gone after them.” 

“I ought to help him,” said 
Rudi, looking worried. 

“We can look after ourselves, if 
that’s what you're thinking,” put 
in Robin. 

“ I can't leave you here alone,” 
Rudi told them. 

“Husky's out of the way now, 
and the other two will soon be here 
from the chair-lift,” Junge pointed 
out, 

Rudi shook his head, and then 
suddenly stiffened. 

“Sh!” he warned. 

They heard a faint sound from 
outside, ft was repeated, and it 
sounded as if someone was calling 
for Rudi. 

“It's Hans,” said Rudi as he 
went to the door and shouted 
back. Another call came, and 
then Rudi was suddenly getting his 
skis on. "He needs help,” he ex¬ 
plained. “ You're not to go away 
from here until someone comes.” 

They promised they would not; 
then he was gone. 

“I hope Hans is all right,” said 
Jack. 

“I hope so, too," agreed Junge. 
“If he is injured Rudi will have to 
chase them.” For a moment she 
looked worried; then she shut the 


$ ENGLISH COINS 

2. Roman Britain 

~yy'nn the conquest of 
Britain by Rome in 
i a.d. 44, native coinage ceased 
i and the coinage in circula¬ 
tion became that of the 
? Roman Empire. Coins imitat- 
C ing the bronze coinage of the 
< Emperor Claudius were pro- 
5 duced by tribesmen on the 
> edge of the province and in 
) the unsettled conditions of 
? the third century coins of the 
c Gallic emperors were widely 
S imitated in Britain. 



The 'first true coinage of 
Roman Britain was that 
| struck by the emperors 
, Carausius and Allectus, who 
i established a separate empire 
i in Britain at the end of the 
’ third century. The common- 
1 cst type (shown-here) shows 
1 the hull-necked portrait of 
, Carausius and a figure of 
, Pax—Peace. 

1 From the recovery of the 
1 province in 296 to the end of 
’ the Constantinian dynasty 
coins were struck at a mint in 
London. With the break¬ 
down of the Empire, the only 
coins struck in Britain were 
rough copies of Roman 4th- 
centurv coins. 
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door. “I missed the excitement,” 
she complained to the boys. 

-“There wasn't much, really,” 
Robin comforted her. “It was 
pretty tame at the end. I say, can't 
we get the lights on again?” 

“Not unless you know bow to 
start the dynamo.” Jack turned up 
the wick of one of the oil- 
stoves. 

“What happened to Husky, and 
how did you get hold of Rudi?” 
asked Robin. 

Junge said she had gone to the 
power station and borrowed a pair 
of skis for Robin. There she had 
telephoned her father from the 
power station, and told him every¬ 
thing. 

"Everything?” said Jack. 

“About how we had followed 
Husky, and the blizzard, and then 
seeing the chalet,” she explained. 
“He was worried about the chalet, 
because he did not think it could 
exist here. So he said he would 
come over from the chair-lift with 
Hans and two others, and told me 
to go and meet him. Husky met 
them first, and led them the wrong 
way, but 1 caught them up in time. 
Then the other two put a rope 
round Husky and took him back 
to the chair-lift, while Rudi and 
Hans came on here. You bad dis¬ 
appeared, and there were signs of 
a fight, so they raided the chalet. 
1 think that is all,” she said. 

“It's enough,” said Jack. “You 
did jolly well.” 

“ You haven't told me your 
story yet,” Junge reminded him. 

Junge sees Otto 

“Sorry,” said Jack, and began 
to tell her what had happened 
from the time she had left them at 
the entrance to the wood. She 
listened intently until Jack men¬ 
tioned Otto. 

“Oito! He was here?” she said 
in surprise. 

“Didn't you know? Of course 
you didn't. He's in there.” Jack 
pointed to the other room. "Like 
to see him?” 

“No, thanks.” She shuddered. 
“ But how did he get there, and 
who tied him up?” 

"That's still a bit of a mystery,” 
answered Jack. " He may have 
fallen out with the gang—perhaps 
he tried to double-cross them. To 
cheat them,” he explained. “ But 
we found out one thing,” he went 
on. “Otto says it was Anton who 
rescued him from prison." 

"Anton!” exclaimed Junge. 
“You must have been mistaken— 
or perhaps he misunderstood.” 

“Why don't you talk to him?” 
suggested Robin. "He may be 
able to tell us lots more.” 

"Of course. I'll talk to him.” 
Junge stood up. “At least, if he 
is really tied up properly.” 

“With chains and irons,” Robin 
assured her. "Come on, then!” 

Jack unlocked the door of the 
other room and led the way in. 
Junge shivered a little when she 
saw Otto, and Jack told Robin to 

CunlinueJ on page 10 



Everyone loves 



SUCH LUSCIOUS FLAVOURS! 

The real taste of lovely, juicy fruit—and 
how the flavour lasts! Silmos Lollies are 
made by Batger’s, famous for fine sweets 
for over 200 years! 


They’re BATGER’S — sweets ahead of the rest! 
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Sports 

PR. X So' 

Diamonds 


This smashing new set of massive Sports stamps, with area four times larger than 
illustrated ! ABSOLUTELY FREE ! Just send 2 id. postage and ask to see our 
STERLING DISCOUNT APPROVALS, which are specially selected to include many 
real bargains—triangulnrs. Airmails, Railway, Ship and Sports stamps from id. each. 

Q&X/m// Qtmn/6 Qe/PPUX (Dept. CNZ), Lancing, Sussex 


"a n ^i w~ T3 gTTPIVg ' V Vt T 

BELGIUM 2/- STAMP FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To nil wlio ask 

<D BEUMwe-wwtt 

S*r \ if "ill send ABSOLUTELY FREE \hU 
y f. $ r V i unusual and attractive BELGIAN 

' j/<•> .~****?\ f ** '• ‘-tamp, although catalogued 2/- each. 

Printed in lovely blue, grey ai d red 
colours, it shows an Archer, and along 
his arrow a Modern Electric Train in ■ 
miniature, the whole design being 
symbolic of the speedy Belgian Parcel 
Post service. 

Catalogue value 2/- each, but FREE 




•dOf-ftp. PCM «,S n*.C X$: 




fO YOU by just writing for Belgian 2'- Stamp Free and asking to see a Sclcc- 
tion of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please enclose 2&d. stamp for posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELU, SUSSEX. 

IlAAoui m n h-' 
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FREE 

FINE NEW 

Br. empire 

(illustrated) 

All Free to collectors asking 
to sec our famous “Quality 1 ' 
Approvals (discount or nett). 
Send 3U. (abroad 6d.) for 
our postage and illustrated 
list. IF you wish you may 
joiu “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” y Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, and Membership Card. Approvals sent 
monthly. World Wide Gift Scheme, iuc. Tweezers, Magnifiers, etc. We aim to satisfy 
you and our Service covers the world. Monthly Approval selections a speciality. 
(Post. Sec. Est. 1897). List of forthcoming Royal Visit stamps on application. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 31), 29 Palace Stre et , CAN TERBURY, Kent. 

NEW ZEALAND CORONATION 
SET OF TWO FREE 

to everyone ordering one of tlie following 

ALL DIFFERENT 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 



The “ CYCLISTS ” packet contains two 
enormously large DIAMOND shaped stamps 
from HUNGARY. All bi-coloured giants 
showing Racing Cyclists and Swimmer. 
Magnificent stamps from the Sports Stadium 
and ALL are FREE. Write immediately for 
those pictorial stamps and enclose 3d. for 
postage, request Approvals and price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY - - WIRRAL 


s. Africa 

2/6 

25 cliff. 

Albania 

3/6 

Gwalior 

2/6 

Siam 

1/9, 

Zanzibar 

6/- 




, CORONATION 
STAMPS 

^ Send postage 2 .}d. 

i 50 CHINA 

1/3 


c. P. 


C.O.D. extra. 

11 50 JAPAN 13 
| * 25 EGYPT 1/3 
1 } 50 RUSSIA 2 3 
i * 25 PERSIA 16 
1 500 All diff. 4 9 
1 1.000 All diff. 10 - 

KEEF, W1LHNC0QN, EASTBOURNE 


50 cliff. 
Albania lo/. 
Airmails 3/- 
Ausrralia 2/- 
Brazil 1/6 

Ecuador 4/ 

Malayan St. 3/- 
Mexico 


100 cliff. 


Bavari; 

Canada 

Czech. 

Finland 
Holland 
Italy 
Japan 
X. Zealand 10/- 
I*o land 31- 
Russia 3/6 
Sweden 2/3 


5/- 
6 6 
1/6 
3/- 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 


5,000 cliff. 
World £6 


200 cliff. 

Austria 3/* 
Belgium 3/4 
China . 2/6 
Czech. 4/6 
Denmark 10/- 
France 2,'9 
Germany 2/6 
Hungary 3/- 
RoiunauiaS/- 
Spain 7/6 
Sweden 9/- 
Swiss 12/* 
Pictorials 6,'- 


Br. Bmp. 200.3/3 ; 300.6; 9 ; 500.14,. -; 1.000,45/- 

I’ostage 2*.d. extra. Cash with order, please. 

' BATTSTAMPS <N>, 

5 Home Rd., Battersea, London. S.W. 11 


Waitehi' 






TRIANGULAR PICTORIAL. SET—FREE 



This Fine PICTORIAL SET from NICARAGUA will be sent TREE to 
all Stamp Collectors asking for a selection of our Approvals and sending 
a 2Jd. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 


SPORTS 

0ne of the most coveted prizes 
in the swimming world is the 
T. M. Yeadon Memorial Trophy, 
awarded annually by the A.S.A. 
for the outstanding performance 
of the year. The 1953 award goes 
to Mrs. Lilian Prcecc of Wallasey, 
the English 220-yard free style 
champion, and holder of the 100- 
yard and 220-yard records. 

§onia Cox is tlic youngest-ever 
New Zealand badminton 
champion. Hailing from Dunedin, 
Sonia is not yet 17, but she is 
already being spoken of as a 
future star. Another promising 
player is 17-year-old Judy Devlin, 
of Baltimore, U.S.A. Her father, 
Frank Devlin, won 18 All-England 
titles sonic years ago, and Judy 
may follow in his footsteps by 
appearing in our own champion¬ 
ships next March. 

0n December 22 two. British 
swimmers will be competing in 
the first international 26-mile race 
in the River Nile. They are Ken 
Wray of Southport, who came 
near to swimming the Channel last 
summer, and Jennie James of 
Pontypridd. 

Afosc than 4000 runners com¬ 
peted in the Cross du Soir 
five-mile road race in Brussels. 
The race, which comprises five 
dilferent team events, takes the 
thirty officials six hours to work 
out the result. 

For the first time, a team of 
athletes representing Moscow 
will meet a London side in a flood¬ 
lit match at the White City next 
September. It is hoped that this 
will be the forerunner of inter¬ 
nationals between Russia and 
England. 

\ynrN a new football ground 
was opened at Bovenwerk, in 
Holland, two Dutch Air Force 
teams were due to play a match, 
and there was great disappoint¬ 
ment on the ground when only 
one team turned up. Then a large 
plane flew over the ground, and 
eleven players in football kit para¬ 
chuted from the plane and landed 
on the pitch. 


SHORTS 


_A_nn Haydon entered for ' the 
girls’ singles in the Mersey¬ 
side Open table-tennis champion¬ 
ships, but there were so few girl 
competitors that this event was 
merged with the boys’ singles, 
and renamed the junior singles. 
Ann won the title, after defeating 
17-year-old Derek Finan, the 
Lancashire boys’ champion, in the 
final. 



Jean Desforges, who was chosen 
as the British Woman Athlete of 
the Year, practising the long 
jump in Battersea Park. 


0harles Porter, aged 17, of 
Brisbane, has set up a new 
Australian schoolboy high jump 
record with a leap of 6 feet 
3i inches. 


Js }very day John Oldham, 20- 
year-old postman, used to 
deliver the mail to Fulham's foot¬ 
ball ground. Recently he delivered 
his own letter—asking for a trial. 
Now John has signed on for the 
club. 


'J'he M.C.C. party which is to 
tour the West Indies during 
the next three months, arc break¬ 
ing their flight to Jamaica by 
spending a fortnight in Bermuda, 
where three matches are lo be 
played. The third will take place 
during the Christmas holiday 
weekend and the M.C.C. cricketers 
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GIBBONS’ 
SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 
1840-1954 

ONLY 19 / 8 

Postage Included. 

The 1.532 paces, and 
1),500 illustrationso: 
this massive voJuJne combine to give boys and 
girls the finest entertainment and educational 
value of the year. Send today and ask for 
complete lists of stamps and accessories to : 





H. H. G. VORLEY 

’ Catalogue Department, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 

1.000 STAMPS 7 6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6; 250, 1/9; 100, lOd. 

Br. Empiro: 100, 1/6; 200. 3/6; 300. 7/3; 
500, 15/6. Triangulars : 10. 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50, 10/-; 100,30/- Ely. Engines: 15,1/6; 
25. 2/6; 50. 5/6. Maps : 10, 1/6; 25, 2/9. 

Ships: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/G. 

All current British Colonial mint stamps in 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN123) 

“Bayona,” Heysoms Avenue, 

GREENBANK,NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


1. 

2 . 


Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES.) 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Send for the selection which Interests YOU ! 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention for tbo 
INTELLIGENT collector. 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories. 

BENNETT (C|, 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


FARMYARD 

/ am sending 

3 FINE FARMYARD PnPP 
ANIMAL STAMPS rllEE 

with my Good Value Approvals. 
Please send stamp to: 


ROY COLLYER 

Birmingham, 5 


Royal Tour—FREE 

A wonderful free packet British Colonials 
AND mint JAMAICA EOYAL TOUR. This 
stamp was only on sale for seven days and 
will surely increase in value. While my stock 
lasts I will send above absolutely free to 
all applying for my Bplcndid Approvals. 
WRITE NOW and secure this fine free gift, 
enclosing 2Ld. stamp for postage. 

S. H. POWELL 

28 Mount Park Rd., Ealing, London, W.5. 


“ GOOD HONEST GIFT ” 


Stamps Face Value 16/-. High Values, 
quite FREE with my Handsome 
Approvals, postage 2yd. Send now 
and you will be pleased 


will spend Christmas Dav on the A. GEORGE, u WERFIELDS,” 

field of play. QUINEY’S RD., STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 

Continued from page 9 ] hidden, and kept asking him where 


turn up the oil-stove and shut the 
door. 

Otto began talking in German, 
and seemed quite surprised when 
he got a reply in the same 
language. He and Junge did quite 
a lot of talking before she stopped 
to translate. 

"He says it was definitely Anton 
who rescued him,” she said. “He 
told him Emil had sent him, and 
that he would hide him in the 
mountains. Anton brought him 
up here, and then they locked him 
up.” 

She turned back to Otto, and 
after sonic more conversation she 
looked puzzled. 

"It is very strange,” she said. 
" He says lie does not know any 
of the men here, or anything about 
forgeries.” 

After the next bit of conversa¬ 
tion she told them that they were 
after Otto’s money. 

"They thought he had some 


it was,” she said. “He denies he 
has any, but I am not sure that 
he speaks the truth.” 

“Nor am I!” exclaimed Jack. 
“And that, explains everything. 
Listen-” 

“Sh!” said Junge. “Someone 
comes.” 

She had heard the door in the 
other room being opened, and they 
all heard it being closed. Whoever 
had arrived was making very little 
noise. 

Jack tiptoed across to the door 
and peered through one of the 
cracks. He saw a shadowy figure 
moving about by one of the 
benches. It was too gloomy for 
him to recognise him until the man 
picked up one of the oil-lamps and 
walked across to the printing- 
press. Then his face was visible. 

Jack reeled back in surprise. 

“Surely he isn’t the Chief?” he 
whispered. 

To be continued 


FREE STAMPS- 

6 Giant Triangulars Freo to all 
applicants for our Modern Approvals 
enclosing 2id. postage. Please ask for 
details of our Free Gift Scheme which 
includes Giant Packets, Albums and 
Philatelic Publications and Equipment. 

HOOKERS (3), 

8 L1SCARD RD., LIVERPOOL, IS 

HAVE YOU JOINED 
OUR STAMP CLUB YET? 

IF NOT 

JOIN TODAY WITHOUT DELAY 

And you will receive a lovely Badge and a 
FREE Set of Stamps. Also a FREE Set 
Every Month. 

Membership Fee only If- for Six Months. 

CLOBE STAMPS, 7 Northgate, Beccles 

lOO BRITISH EMPIRE lOO 

FREE 

As a special Xmas offer for one week: 
only, a packet of 100 different Br. Empiro 
stamps will be given FREE to new applicanis 
for our Approvals. This packet contains no 
O.B. stamps and would normally cost 1/9. To 
obtain this really outstanding gift you must 
send 2Jd. postage (overseas 4d.) and ask for 
Br. Empire free gift and Approvals. 
WOOLCOCK 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington. Cumberland 


TWEEZERS FREE 

PLUS PACKET OF STAMPS 
These super PLATED METAL 
TWEEZERS, over long, and 

STAMPS FREE to all requesting our 
Approvalsand enclosing4d. instamps. 

J. E. &. M. A. POWELL, 

89 Craigdale Rd., Hornchurch, Essex 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 

HOMES 

Still depend on Your support 

7,000 children in our care arc hoping 
that Father Christmas will remember 
them! 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

of any amount will be warmly 
welcomed. 

■jAf Mould help to feed 
“ our boys and girls. 

Postal order Si etc, (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo’s Homes” should be 
sent to 8 Barnardo House , Stepney 
Causeway, London, E, 1. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

’ 1’Iaycd with 22^uiniaturc 
, }V tH ’ und goals. All 

, the Hiring of real Football l 
, Dribbling, corner aiul 
■ penalty kicks, offside, goal 
• paves, etc. Colours of all 
League Clubs available. 
Prices: 10/1; 20/1; 46/a Post Vrcc, or 
send stamp for full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, 
Langton Green. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. KENT. 



I 


IDEAI. XMAS PRESENT 
SAMUEL. JONES’S “CAYLETTER” 

CHILDREN’S 
BOXED STATIONERY 

Age Under 4. 

„ 4-7 . . . 

» 7-9 ... 

„ 9-12 . . . 

Carriage Paid from 

WARSON 

7 NEWTON AY., LONDON, N.10 

TUDOR 8262 


1/9 
2 /- 
2/4 
2 6 


\ 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

On Approval, particulars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List. 1,700 different set3, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 

11 Old Bond Street, London, W.l. 



HilMitioriS 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

HAVE NO EQUAL 


Tlic C N Astronomer writes of Uranus, the strange . . . 

WORLD OF DARKNESS 


One of the strangest known 
worlds in the heavens is 
Uranus, an immense sphere 59 
times greater than the Earth; even 
in its short day of only 5£ hours, 
it is a world of everlasting twilight. 

There are some 60,000 of these 
short days in a year of Uranus, 
except in the Polar areas, where 
the Sun might shine for 40 years 
and be absent from the sky for 
an equal time. 

With a sky for ever covered 
with dense belts of cloud this 
would matter little to any Uranian 
beings with which our imagination 
may people Uranus, for they 
would see none of the glories of 
the sky so familiar to us. 

SUN APPEARS AS STAR 

Even at the surface of those 
Uranian clouds the Sun would 
appear only as a very bright star 
not twice the diameter of the 
very small disc which Venus 
presents to us. So the amount of 
light and heat which a space-ship 
might expect to find on reaching 
Uranus would lie some 368 times 
less than on earth. 

At night the stars and con¬ 
stellations would appear much the 
same as seen from the Earth, 
except that most of the planets, 
including the Earth, would be in¬ 
visible. The constellations which, 
to us, rise in the cast and set in 
the west would, seen from Uranus, 
rise in the north and set in the 
south. 

What is beneath those vast 
cloud belts is not known, for not 
even radar has penetrated them. 
And should some space-travellers 
set out to travel the 1650 million 


miles it would take them about 
377 years speeding continuously 
at 500 miles an hour. Yet we can 
sec this world with the naked-eye 
on any clear night now. 

Though intensely frigid con¬ 
ditions are known to exist on the 
surface of the Uranian cloud- 
envelope, it may be very different 
far beneath it. The pressure of a 
gaseous mass of sufficient depth 
would produce fluid below it, and 
if this fluid resembled water it 
would doubtless possess creatures 
adapted to those conditions. 

We know something of the 
dark, sunless depths of the Earth's 
oceans, so we could imagine the 
colossal sunless ocean that may 



exist far beneath those greenish 
cloud-belts of Uranus. 

Uranus, the farthest world that 
it is possible to sec with the un¬ 
aided eye, can just now be seen 
at its best, for it is nearer to the 
Earth than it has been for about 
80 years. 

The accompanying star-map, 
which is on a bigger scale than 
that in the December 5 C N, will 
indicate where the observer can 
find Uranus, but glasses will be 
needed to show ail those fainter 
stars. The arrow indicates the ex¬ 
tent of the motion of Uranus 
during the next month. G. F. M. 


LEARNING TO BE A FARMER 

Concluding the story of young Ian Farley who won a 
scholarship to an agricultural college. 

12. Last days at the College 


r JhlE students were kept busy 
during the last few weeks of 
the course preparing for their 
final examinations. These, when 
they came, were not too difficult, 
and most of the students, includ¬ 
ing Ian, managed to pass. 

When the results had been 
announced there was a general 
discussion. 

“I’m sure I'll never remember 
half of what I've learnt here for 
more than six months,” said Ian 
to one of the lecturers; “it's been 
such a concentrated course that I 
just haven't been able to fix it all 
in my mind.” 

“I should be very surprised if 
anyone remembers a quarter of 
what he's been taught,”, was the 
reply. “The idea of the course is 
not to cram a lot of knowledge 
into your heads, but to give you 
the basic principles of agricultural 
science. 

“At least you'll know what 
book to look up if you want to 
know anything, and knowledge of 
the basic principles will enable you 
to work out problems for your¬ 
selves.” - 

“I think the most valuable part 
of the course,” said Ian, “has been 
that it has taught us that there 


arc lots of ways of doing every job 
on a farm, and that each way may 
be correct. With what we've 
learnt here we'll be better able to 
consider all the ways and pick out 
the one that suits us best.” 

Ian was naturally sorry to be 
leaving the College and to be say¬ 
ing goodbye to so many friends. 
But he had much to look forward 
to, because he had had a visit 
from Farmer Waring, and he had 
asked him if he would like to come 
back as his assistant. 

“I’m a very busy man, Ian,” he 
had said, “and I often have to 
go away and leave the farm for a 
day or two. What I'd like you to 
do is take a lot of the clerical 
work and general running of the 
farm off my hands when I’m there, 
and take over completely when 
I'm away. Would you like that?” 

“There’s no question of whether 
I’d like it or not—I’d love it,” 
replied Tan. “The only question 
is, can I do it? However, if you’re 
willing to let me have a try I can 
assure you I won’t fail you for 
want of some hard work.” 

“That settles it, then,” said 
Mr. Waring. “From now on 
you're the first Assistant Manager 
of Grove Farm.” 


THE NEW 1954 



‘ FLIGHT 
LIEUTENANT’ 


HANDLESS WATCH 

Sent for 5/" deposit 

NO GLASS, NO DIAL, 
NO HANDS 

Built u>r slr-'ostli, 
fitted with aircraft 
.shock rcsiM !r:s move¬ 
ment. Lever escape¬ 
ment. Anli-magnftie and ittoH click 
spring to prevent overwinding. Handsome 
chrome rase. Expanding bracelet 10/6 
extra,if required. Time shown by revolving 
figures. Sent for 5/- deposit. Balance 
lO/• monthly. Noil-luminous night dial 
6/6 extra. Mfrs. full guarantee. Cash 
price 79/6. 1’ost, etc., 1/3. 


AMAZING INVENTION 

THE “TALKING 
PICTURE BOOK ” 

JUST LISTEN & TURN 
THE PAGES OVER 

15 ' - POST ETC., 1/9 | 

A Magnificently Boiind 
Book 13 7 x 10 16 Hand- 
.some Coloured Plates that will lir.H ih>* children 
spellbound, let the book till its own story. 
Specially recorded by the famous B.B.C. 
narrators, Frank Phillips and Leslie Bridgewater. 
Each book' complete 15/-, post, etc., 1/9 or 
3 story books post free. Titles include;- “The 
Magic Wood,” ‘‘The Happy Prince,” 
and “The First Xmas Morning,” tbo 
kilter being a Scripture Story. Limited stocks. 



|<V- {m2* 

COMPLETE WITH A 

,COLOURED 

V CILM and 2 OTHERS 

10 /-, winch includes bulb. 1 coloured film and 2 other 
films. White Plastic Screen, 5/- extra. 6 extra 
titles 1/3 cadi. Gcuuiuc Movio Animated filing. 

COWBOY OUTFIT suit for 

PiZCOWGIRL OUTFIT 3/fi 

'smmiifTAishw/FSCiXI „ ,, 

BADce rate IA 9 «*£ & 5/- MONTHLY 


Not to he con¬ 
fused with Magic 
Lanterns. . Works 
off dry battery. 
Film titles: Trip 
to the Moon, 
The Circus and 
a Comedy Car¬ 
toon. All for 
amazing price 



1/3 

This is a twu-lotm pindeile grained like 
UU'jf ic;i» h a (.her Cowboy Sheriff’s outfit consisting 
/ 7 VA holcro, trouser chaps,hat, cuffs, holster, 

till l|ll\ neckerchief. Npurs, lariat or Complete 
Cowgirl Outfit. Attractively metalled. 

** Bo the highest rank in your district. 

Suitable for boys and girls aged 4-12 yfais. 

Send for FRETJ LISTS of Cuckoo Clocks, Binoculars, Telescopes, Tents, 
Radios, Watches, Suiting Patterns, etc. TERMS. State Lists required. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/46), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. open all Hat. l p.m. Wed. 


mr BLUE 

mmm 
nimms 

Give your 
child a 

GOOD Coat ***«( 

For treacherous 
weather we can 
recommend this 
school trench coat 
stylo, double 
breasted, proofed 
and lined through¬ 
out-. A complcto 
school outfitter's stock bought fw 
cash enables us Fo offer them ;tr hah 
usual price. Sent fur 5/- a fid 5,- 
menthly. Cash price 39/11. Size.* 
22 to 24, s-izvs 26 to 32, 5/- extra. 
34 to 44, 10/- extra. LISTS. TERMS. 



STAMP STORIES (8) 




SACKLOAD OF 
TREASURE 

In 1929, a Devon schoolmaster 
bought a quantity of stamps in a 
second-hand bookshop. He paid 
45/- and was given a bulging 
potato-sack so heavy with stamps 
that he had to take a taxi to get 
it home. It was a treasure trove! 
Among literally millions of com¬ 
mon Great Britain stamps, hs found bundles 
with 1840 Id. blacks, early European and other 
items worth many hundreds of pounds. 

Every keen collector should clean his teeth with 
Odol. It’s most refreshing to use — and each tin 
contains three smashing foreign or colonial stamps. 
Ask .Mother to get a tin today! 


FREE foreign 

STAMPS WITH EVERY UN OF 

SlttlVir* ONLY 10Id. pert 



per tin 

|tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini!iiiiiiiinii!iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitimiiiiimiiiiiiiitiiiimiiiii!!!im!i 

1 THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOSCSHOP I 



*F-OR. BOOK.S* 2 

| YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 

| Foyles hare depts. for Gramophone Records, | 

| Stationery, Music, Handicraft Materials. § 

| 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 | 

rr G err aril 5660 (16 lines ) ★ Open 9—6 ( inc. Saturdays ) E2 

=§ Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 

Hllt!l]!!l)li!]]Ilil!]!l!IIIlII!!!!i![li!il!I(i!iiilii!iiiiI!liIliiilill!illi!liIIIiilil!ii[i!i!IIi[III!li[llIlliiil[|I|]lll!ll|f|li^ 

CURL-UP DOLLS WIGS j GIVE YOUR DOLLY A 

REAL HOME PERM 



UPON DP, FAIR 
OR CROWN I 

Will Plait,! With a Curl- 
Curl, Brush, up Horae 
Comb and out fi t , 

rerm m your * . s/ a 

. i [ m your own zfM—- 
own style. / />», .* 

r, • I home— 

ror size me a- \ 

sure circum-J JUST LIKE 
fercncc round MUMMY’S 
the head just cyf 

above the eyes. J TRICE ** 



Pius 0d. Post & Packin? 



WIG PRICES 

.. .. 5/- | n .. .. 


1 

CONTENTS OF OUTFIT 

Curl-np Dolly Shampoo. Curl-up DolK 



I 

Curlers. Curl-tip Doily Rinse. CuiI-np 

14 .. 

.. .. 5/6 1 la- .. .. 

. . 6; 6 

1 

Hair Pins. Curl-up Selling Lotion. Curl.up 


Post & Packing («d. 

1 

End Tissues. Silk Ilair Net. 


IT’S NEW ‘ ROLL-A-DOLL ’ SKATES for a DOLL 

The very latest novelty. Metal Skates A J VT plus 6d. 

with adjusting screws to fit any size doll, f’osl & Packing. 

AH orders despatched for Xma9 

CURL-UP BOLLS’ PERM CO. (CY) 

7 CHARLEVIIXE ROAD, LONDON, W.14. 
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DEAF EARS 

Remarked one lad:- “Our 
teacher talks to himself.” 
“So does ours,” replied his 
friend, “but he thinks we arc 
listening.” 

Free power 

^Jnderc.rounei heat and steam 
tapped in geothermal bores at 
Wairakei,' in the North Island of 
New Zealand, could produce 
enough; power to. .run the main 
trunk railway from Auckland to 
Wellington, 400_miles away. 


SEASONABLE SHOPPING IN JACKOVILLE 


High hat 

'J'HERE wets a young fellow 



of. 


Jacko, Chimp, and Baby,, heavily laden with some Christinas shopping, find 

And Bouncer rang all the way hornet 


Durban 

Who walked along wearing • a 
turban; 

When asked " Are you hot?” 

He replied, “ No I’m not, 

But your headgear is much too 
suburban!" 


a convenient means of carrying it. 

I 

■ Sammy Simple 
“D id you ask the butcher if he 
had pigs’ feet?” said Mother. 
“I didn't like to,” replied 
Sammy, “and I couldn’t see 
because he was wearing shoes.” 


CAN YOU TELL FROM THE CLUES WHAT PROFESSION . . . 

. . . is.given in the first picture ? The name of a person famous in the 
profession is formed by the initials of the other objects. Am wer next week 




-BEDTIME C0RNER- 


Room for just one tiling more 


Qanta Clads v.as busy pack¬ 
ing 

Things into a sack (of sacking); 

Stuffing, cramming, wedging 
tight in 

Things that children most 

delight in. 

Talking dolls and jumping 
frogs, 

Bunnies, bears, and golliwogs, 

Balls and trains and drums and 
trumpets, 

Sweets and oranges . . and 

crumpets, 

Pocket knives and skipping 
ropes, 

Handke'rchiefs and telescopes, 

Cakes with walnuts on the 
- icing. 

(Lots of those, they’re so entic¬ 
ing!) 

Necklaces and finger rings, 


■ And twice two hundred other 
things. 

Then said Santa, standing back. 
Beaming on his bulging sack, 
“Now it’s crammed with such 
a store ■ 

I’m sure it won’t hold one thing 
more.”. 


A little mouse came creeping, 
creeping. 

Whiskers twitching, eyes a- 
peeping. 

Then behind the sack he stoic 

And put in one thing more— 
a hole ! 

Laughing Santa Claus con¬ 
fessed. 

“You’ve beat me, mousie, you 
know best!” 

Felix Greville 


BILLY 

“NVhy don’t you make your 
own Christmas cards this 
year?” said Mummie to Billy. 

“I will, with your help,” said 
Billy. ' 

So Mummie drew some holly 
on a sheet of white cardboard 
and put a jolly little robin in 
the corner. Then between them 
they composed a verse. 

It was a nice verse, but Billy 
thought it would be a good idea 
if they made it into a puzzle. 
So they jumbled up the letters 
of each word. 

And here is what the finished 
Christmas card looked like. 
Can you read its message? 


SENDS A CHRISTMAS CARD 




reehs oi a. 
7U/4Jnr 5/na2<odftu'', 3 
sltEee at a. yda /o 

-cr4.h.e,, -— 

dope ry-£>/i£ci 
yas Taw yd 

°<y u - 

■nad. . a. 


JUMBLE QUIZ 

To find the answer to each 
clue rearrange the anagrams in 
brackets. Each solution begins 
with the letter D. 

1. Region of Yugoslavia noted 
for its rugged beauty; ’ includes 
many islands. (A MAD TAIL) 

2. He once thougjit Dionysius 
the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, the 
happiest man on earth. But he 
changed his mind when, taking 
Dionysius’ place at a banquet, he 
saw above his head a sword sus¬ 
pended by a single hair. (SAME 
COLD) 

3. Greek philosopher in the 
time of Alexander the Great who 
so firmly believed in the simple 
life that he is said to have lived in 
a tub. (SIDE GONE) 

4. Northern kingdom which 
once shared a king. Canute, with 
England. (DARK MEN) 

Answer next week 

On these (lays . . . 

J)ecember 2 i j s the day of the 
apostle St. Thomas, patron of 
masons and architects. 

Legend tells that on a mission 
to India he met King Gunda- 
phorus, who gave him an enor¬ 
mous sum of money for the 
erection of a palace; but Thomas 
gave it to the poor and told the 
king that a superb palace had been 
erected in heaven. 

December 21 is also known as 
Gooding Day, when gleaners in 
Herefordshire at one time could 
request a quartern of corn from 
the farmer, and women went 
a-gooding in some counties to 
collect wheat to be ground by the 
millers so that they could niake 
Christmas cakes. A sprig of holly 
or mistletoe was sometimes given 
in return. 

In the swim 

N£y first is in sole but not in cod, 
My second in carp you catch 
with a rod. 

My third is in eel but not in trout, 
My fourth is in minnow, you’ll 
soon fish it out. 

Mv fifth is in dogfish but not in 
dace. 

And my last is in herring but not 
in plaice. 

My whole is a fish tis the angler’s 
delight 

To catch, and is always a savoury 
bite. 

Answer next week 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed-in England and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors, Tlie Amalgamated Press. Ltd.. The 
Elect way House, Earringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Editorial Oflices : John Carpenter Rouse, John Carpenter Street, London. K.C.4. 
Advertisement Offices : Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for trans’-rlesion by Canadian 
Magazine Post. Subscription Rates : Inland, 19s. <!d. for 12 months, 9s. Cd. for six months. Abroad and Canada, I7s. 4d. for 12 months, 
Ss. 8d. for six months. Sole Agents : Australasia, Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd.; Eedcration 
of lthodesia and Xyasaland, Messrs.* Kingstons, Ltd. December 19, 1953. S.S. 


Burning problem 

QIGHED an earnest old cook 
from Whitechapel: 

“ The . problem with which 1 must 
grapple 

Is whether to bake 
A big apple and cake. 

Or a cake and a very big apple." 

3 D puzzle 

Can you complete each of the 
following sentences with a word 
beginning with the letter D? 
]\pSTLETOE usually plays a promi¬ 
nent part in Christmas-. 

It is a parasitic plant which grows 
on various trees, including poplar, 
lime, apple, thorn, ash, maple, and, 
very rarely, oak. Pictures of the 

-- cutting mistletoe from oaks 

- many people into imagining 

that mistletoe commonly grows on 
this tree. 

spnpp 

‘spmjQ ‘suoijv.ioj,>p^ isjDMsttv djqissoj 



Lasting work 

A cobbler ought to work all 
night. 

The reason being, I contend, 

The proverb says with utmost 
truth: 

It’s never too late to mend! 

What is it . . . 

\ 

. . . which goes both uphill and 
down and yet never moves? 

puoj y 

No need to worry 

“Qo-er,” gasped a novice climber 
hanging in space, “suppose 
the rope breaks?” 

“Don’t worry,” returned the 
mountaineering instructor cheer¬ 
fully. “I’ve got plenty more.” 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 19, lvS3 

FAMILIAR TREES 

r pHE beech takes many forms. In 
woods and forests its huge 
silver-grey trunk may rise erect for, 
fifty feet before shooting out its 
mighty limbs. 
Growing in the 
open it is a 
squarer tree 
with a vast 
spread of 
branches; 

The bole is 
usually smooth, but with some of 
the larger specimens it is rough 
and covered with curious knobs or 
growths. - 

During the winter the slender 
twigs bear long spindle-like buds 
which will unroll the following 
Spring into beautiful emerald- 
green leaves, pinnate in shape and 
covered with silky hairs. As the 
year progresses the leaves turn 
darker, eventually becoming quite 
brown. 

The fruit is a hard, oval, bristly 
case, which splits into four and 
contains triangular-shaped nuts, 
small but palatable. Beech mast, 
as it is called, was at one time 
used for fattening pigs. 

Beech wood is hard and inclined 
to be brittle. It is used for inlay 
work and furniture. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Added words. Ham¬ 
let, budget, catkin, 

humour, impact 
Can you ... Owl, 
tern, crow, lark, 
hawk, boron, swan, 
wren 

Jumble quiz. Cleo¬ 
patra. Castile, cochin¬ 
eal, Chelsea 
Riddlc-mc-rcc. Read- 
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the word for Toffee 


fukvrod Srtai/j v- f?rn V t£td fTfvc 3efj{jee ffjocaiediME e ^ AlaidMene 

ad. 

Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreerny Toffees. 


























































































































